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The First Woman Supreme 
Court Reporter in New York 


Tells Us How She Won Her Way to the Most Coveted Reporting Jol 
in the Country 


FEW weeks 

A ago, just be- 
fore the sum- 

mer vacation, we 
journeyed down- 
town to the huge 
marble County Court 
House, passed 
through the impos- 
ing archway, and 
paid a call upon the 
first woman ever ap- 
pointed as official 
Sup-eme Court re- 
porter. We were di- 
rected to the neat 
row of offices on the 
mezzanine floor re- 
served for those who 
daily record the 
progress of justice in 
the highest court of 
original jurisdiction 
in the state. As we approached, we caught the 
distant click of a typewriter and the sound of 
many voices pouring swift streams of ques- 
tions and answers into the dictating machines. 
We found the office door newly labelled in 
gold letters “Anna Pollmann.” We knocked; 
there was a pause in the steady flow of dicta- 
tion within, a “come in,” and we entered upon 
a unique scene in the Supreme Court—a girl 
reporter dictating to her dictaphone the 
lurid, rapid-fire testimony of a murder trial 
that she had reported that day. She turned 





Anna Pollmann 
at her desk in the Court Room 





her head to see who 
we were, her finger 
on the control but- 
ton and the machine 
purring smoothly un- 
der her hand. Her 
notebook full of fa 
cile Gregg characters 
lay before her. 

“Go on,” we in- 
sisted. “Finish it up. 
We'll wait.” 

She shook her 
head. 

“No,” she _ said, 
with a _ pleasant 
smile, “I’m not used 
to dictating yet, and 
I'm afraid I'm a 
little shy of an audi- 
ence. I am almost 
finished, anyway.” 

She laid down the 
speaking tube, shut off the machine, and pre- 
pared herself for the ordeal of the interview 
that we had threatened over the telephone. 

For the information of our readers, she is 
an attractive girl still in her twenties, with 
dark brown eyes that glow when she speaks, 
and an abundance of enthusiasm that bubbles 
over with her words, as they tumble rapidly 
from her lips. Attractive, yes—even pretty— 
but her attractiveness is the sort that is sub- 
dued by responsibility. A thoroughly natural, 
serious young business woman, conscious 
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reither of the handicap nor the advantage of 
sex in business. 

She was appointed Supreme Court reporter 
in June, as the result of a competitive exam- 
ination participated in by some 200 of the 
fastest and most experienced reporters in New 
York City. In this examination she received 
i shorthand rating of 96.04 per cent, and for 
reporting experience she was rated at 88 per 
cent—giving her a combined average of 93.63, 
which placed her among the first ten on the 
eligible list. In her office on the mezzanine 
floor of the Supreme Court she now ranks, 
in her own right, with some of the leading 
reporters of the country. On a door almost 
beside hers is to be seen the name of “Willard 
B. Bottome”; on the floor below are the 
offices of Nathan Behrin and of Charles L. 
Swem—all world shorthand champions and 
Supreme Court reporters. 

Naturally, we wanted to know why and how 
she came to reach such shorthand eminence, 
and in the course of our questions and her 
ready answers we learned, as we somehow ex- 
pected to learn, that her success was no mere 
chance or accident. Indeed, we pause here to 
state editorially that our interview with this 
young lady was the most instructive shorthand 
lesson we have ever received. It was the 
ideal object lesson of how speed in shorthand 
is attained, and only attained; for she told 
us of the very beginning of her shorthand 
ambition and took us through each successive 
stage of her progress toward her goal. 

She responded modestly but naturally to 
our many questions. Shorthand was obvi- 
ously her supreme enthusiasm; her own sense 
of personal success was totally lost in her 
genuine love of the study. 

We wanted to know first why it happened 
to be shorthand, and not something else, like 
teaching or interior decorating, or even law. 


Miss Pollmann’s Story 


“Well, at first I was meant to be a teacher,” 
she laughed, “but after one year in high school 
my father’s business became so bad, owing 
to the War, that we began to discuss the 
possibility of my going to business school in- 
stead. So I went to Miller’s School, at that 
time in East 23d Street, for a one-year business 
course. In July, 1917, I was graduated and 
was placed the next week with a lumber con- 
cern, where I remained for eight and half 
years, first as stenographer, then secretary to 
the president of that small company. My boss 
was a fast dictator and had quite a good com- 
mand of the English language. I always feel 
that I am very much indebted to him for the 
start I got, for I began to have a real love of 
shorthand and shorthand speed, and he would 
go faster to please me.” 
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She smiled reminiscently at the thought of 
a busy employer speeding up his dictation 
simply to humor an ambitious young ste- 
nographer. 


Reporting Ambitions Aroused 


“But just how did the idea of reporting first 
come up?” we asked. 

“Sometime in 1922,” she said, “I became a 
little dissatisfied, because I did not see much 
of a future ahead of me with the lumber con- 
cern. I was then earning $35 a week, which 
I thought was a good salary, but there wasn't 
much prospect ahead; the business seemed too 
small. About this time I happened quite by 
accident to get a booklet sent out by the 
school I had attended, in which they told of 
what their former graduates were doing. One 
of these had become a court reporter. That 
sort of seized upon my imagination; it seemed 
just the thing to be, and I tried to find out 
what to do. Around this time, our concern 
had a case up in the Supreme Court, and | 
went down with my boss. I remember it was 
a most disappointing thing, for the other side 
didn’t show up, and there was no trial. Any 
way, I went around to the various court rooms 
while I was there and attempted to take what 
I could hear of the trials going on. A very 
nice old gentleman with white whiskers in 
one of the court rooms offered me a better 
seat at the counsel’s table, but still I couldn't 
seem to hear—I am inclined to think it was 
my speed that was at fault!” 

The “nice old gentleman with white whisk 
ers” proved a friend to the ambitious young 
stenographer, for he informed her of an ap- 
proaching Civil Service examination for law 
stenographers and told her where she could 
go and file an application blank, which she 
immediately did. Thereupon, she ransacked 
the public library until she discovered a book 
containing court material counted out for dic 
tation; and, having an accommodating brother, 
she drafted him into service as a dictator! 

“But to my horror,” she confided, “I found 
a comparatively slow speed was considerably 
beyond me; I was unused to the court matter. 
That September, however, I found a class in 
the City College called a ‘High Speed Steno- 
graphic Reporting Class’—125 to 150 words a 
minute. That matter, also, I found difficult, 
particularly the questions and answers of 
testimony, but I took four terms of that. 
Along about this time, I had taken a sub- 
scription to the Gregg Writer, and one day 
I noticed an article about the benefits of radio 
dictation.” 

She paused to take the dictated cylinder 
from her dictaphone and hand it to the boy 
who had stuck his head in at the door. 

“I've got about fifteen more pages to do,” 
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A Specimen from Miss Pollmann’s Notebook 


















































Facsimile of a page from one of the first cases she reported 
after appointment to the Supreme Court 
(Key is given on page 103) 
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she notified him. “I'll have them dictated by 
5:30.” She glanced quickly at the watch 
en her wrist. The boy withdrew his head 
and scurried down the hall. 

“About the radio dictation?” I reminded 
her. 

“Oh, ves,” she resumed. “I decided to try 
that. I had been going around to lectures 
conducted under the auspices of the New 
York City Board of Education Lecture Ser- 
vice, carrying a flat board with me which I 
used to tie to the arms of the orchestra-type 
seats in the various auditoriums, so I would 
have something to rest my book on. The 
radio idea sounded much better than this, so 
I drew my money out of the bank and bought 
a five-tube set and went to work on the 
speeches and the lectures that were coming 
over the air. 


Dictation Practice and Night School 


“I was shy at first, though,” she said with 
a little grimace, “because the whole family 
would listen in, and I didn’t like so many 
eyes on me while I practiced. But I got used 
to the audience—and the next term my teacher 
in City College told me I had made a marked 
improvement. This was the first real encour- 
agement I had received, and I went to work 
harder than ever. I bought a second-hand 
dictaphone and some cylinders and I got 
“Gregg Reporting Shortcuts,” the Gregg Dic 
tionary, and the Phrase Book. I put these on 
the cylinders and began to run them off. At 
the same time, I began to realize that my gen- 
eral education was too limited (I usually get 
ideas in pairs, to my detriment) and that year, 
while I was going to the shorthand class three 
nights a week, I began also to go to the Eve- 
ning High School for the academic course 
five nights during the week. 

“Oh, yes,” she laughed, as we added five 
nights and three nights, and got eight. “It 
was easy,” she smiled. “I used to be at City 
College from 5:30 to 6:23; then run the six 
blocks to Washington Irving High School for 
my first class there at 6:30. I did that for 
two years.” 

Two years, running from speed class to 
English class, from shorthand to plane ge- 
ometry—five nights a week! And on vaca- 
tion— 

“As I was getting ready for my vacation 
that second summer, the court examinations 
were announced—the very examinations for 
which I had been preparing. So I dragged a 
dictaphone to the country with me for my 
week’s vacation and practiced there. It was 
one of those big wooden boxes that you wind 
up by hand, since we had no electricity at 
home at the time.” 

And then the court examinations—one for 
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law stenographer, the other for reporter. The 
Civil Service records show that she passed 
with rank No. 1 on the law stenographer list, 
and No. 18 on the court list. 


Appointed to Serve the Grand Jury 


She had at last become a reporter; for on 
the strength of her record in the court ex- 
amination she was selected (from 45 appli- 
cants who were tried out for the position) as 
one of the two official reporters to the Grand 
Jury for the Southern District of New York. 

In this position she served for five years, 
reporting proceedings of the most difficult 
and varied nature. She sat at the reporting 
table and recorded the testimony in some of 
the most sensational Grand Jury proceedings 
that have ever attracted the headlines in New 
York City. Among these were the case of 
Charles Waggoner, the Colorado small-town 
banker who defrauded four New York banks 
of a half million dollars; the poultry trust 
indictment, with 97 defendants, necessitating 
the building of a grandstand within the court 
room to seat all the defendants; the Albany 
baseball pool investigation; and the more re 
cent city investigations that started before the 
Federal Grand Jury, involving the indictment 
of Magistrate Ewald, County Judge Vause, 
and several others. The calendar of the cases 
that she has reported has included cases of 
counterfeiting, bribery, violations of the Vol- 
stead Act, hijacking, murder on the high seas, 
smuggling, lotteries through the mails—the 
indictments of Texas Guinan and Helen 
Morgan—and every class of case that comes 
within the Federal jurisdiction. 

“It was a liberal education in reporting,” 
agreed Miss Pollmann. “Every minute in the 
Grand Jury room was interesting. There have 
been many cases where we have had to testify 
in court, where witnesses have gone back on 
their testimony and have been indicted for 
perjury, in which cases the accuracy of the 
Grand Jury minutes has become most im- 
portant.” 

For five years, we learned, she sat in on 
proceedings such as these, acquiring an edu- 
cation in both reporting and life. We ven- 
tured the thought that she would have been 
content then. Her income was more than 
double what it had been; her work was of 
the most entrancing sort imaginable, and her 
ability had grown with the job—she had by 
this time won the Gregg diamond medal for 
shorthand speed. 


Grooming for the Supreme Court Test 


She shook her head slowly, and her eyes 
sparkled. There was still the Supreme Court 
(Continued on page 98) 
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A Story About Hingham Toys 


That can be read by any student who has completed 
the first eight lessons of the Manual 
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No one is useless in this world who lightens 
the burden for someone else.—Dickens (o) 
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A Department of Helps for the Beginner in Shorthand 
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Right by Sound 


O rule could appear simpler than the and many tongues refuse to be governed by 
first one in the Manual, “Shorthand is his model inflections. 


written by sound.” Yet, in this won- Shorthand writers, however, must accept 

derful country of ours, called the “melting pot standard system of pronunciation and writ 
of the world,” to write by sound isn’t so sim accordingly Consonantal sounds will not 
ple as it seems when “by sound” is meant “by ause much trouble, but it is often necessary 
sound according to Webster” and not “by for a student to,check up his ability to dis 
sound according to the speaker.” riminate between the various vowel sounds 

When a Western speaker is reported by a Six of the twelve vowel sounds are given in 
New Yorker, or a New Englander by a Chapter I—@ 44;i¢¢é. Three more are giver 
Southerner, or vice versa, the shorthand in Chapter II] IT ind the last three ar 
writer restricted to the vowel sounds given in given in Chapter I\ Combinations 
the Manual often writes “by sound” what he of these sounds curring in the four diph 
does not hear! thong v ot and i are treated in Chapter \ 

Many students in our schools do not tak« The followings an interesting test of your 
Webster seriously. Many ears have not be ability to discriminate between these different 
come acquainted with the sound of his voice vowel sounds 


Test on Vowel Discriminability’ 


ELOW are lists of words which are to be Cross Our Eacun Worp EACH OF THI 
checked for certain sounds. Those that Fottowinc Lists TuHat Ha 
have the same sound as heard in the “key the sound t 
word” at the top of each ten-word list are t of short-s f long f 
have a line drawn horizontally through them heard i c 
rel . ? ‘ 
. 
Cross Out Eacn Worp 1n THE FoLLowin: 1—foot 1 1 1—hei kne 
Lists Tuat Has tuff oats 
ire 4 x t 
the sound the sound the sound the sound . aan — ‘ 
of short~ of aw as of short-< of long ee * 
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the word the word the word the word @  Aut ‘ » oa g 
“Nor’ “Law” “rep” “JADE ) . ‘ 
1—low 1— broad 1 leem 1—came ] tone I b . 
2—-off 2 coat get d rar Compare the accuracy of vour re ults vith 
3—raw 3 draw 3—meat 3 gate } foll rl , that 
4—-snow 4-—pele 4+ -neck 4 -maid the OHOWINE Rey . . , 
‘2 , , , 
5—got 5—dog 5—head said should have crosse¢ ut in ¢ m t 
6 block ( cough ( bead ( rare riven tle? the ke \ \“ ord 
7 roll 7 talk 7 treat take P . , 
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j stuff, rut, dull, flood, does 
* This test is patterned after a similar test prepared by . ats, Rope paeRs, S88, ont : 
ight, drive, mine, quire, style 


Dr. Harriet Link, of Philadelphia, and used in the high school 
sel . | 
commercial] departments of Pennsylvania cute knew, huge, tuel, frse, tube 
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Drills on the Manual Lessons 


Chapter Four 
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Do You Know Words Out of Order? 


The learning of shorthand is easier if, when 
learning the outlines for words, you can at 
the same time learn them under conditions 
similar to those that will confront you when 
taking actual dictation. For example, you may 
be able to make a grade of 100 per cent when 
your teacher dictates all the brief forms im 
alphabetic order or from a chart. You have 
memorized the outlines separately; you are 
thinking solely of brief forms while the teacher 
is dictating, and no condition is present to 
distract your attention. Yet, if you were to 
meet three or four of these brief forms in dix 
tation for the first time, you might do what 
a class of students did this summer. These 
students knew the brief forms (or thought 
they did!). They were given letter No. 147 
in Speed Studies as a new-matter test. In 
this letter the following seven brief forms 
occur: 

correction, charge, complaim 


represents, proof, accordance, 


remittance 


Many of the students wrote these briet 
forms incorrectly and you will be surprised 
when you learn why the errors were made 

The first three brief forms occurred in the 
following senteuce: “We have investigated 
the correction charge for $1.50 about which 
you complain.” 

As the students did not hear these three 
brief forms as a part of a list of brief forms 
but in natural context, their minds did not 
register quickly enough the fact that they 
were brief forms. They made a perfectly 
natural error, therefore, and wrote the words 
in full according to the rule in Par. 1 of the 
Manual, “Shorthand is Written By Sound.” 

All the brief forms are given in the first 
six chapters of the Manual. Your standard 
of achievement for the mastery of these brief 
forms should be so high that you can make 
a grade of 100 per cent when they are dic 
tated to you in context as well as separately 
Start with the hundred brief-form sentences 
on pages 90-98 of Speed Studies. Continue 
with the pilates of brief-form letters that ar« 
printed in the Gregg Writer from month t 
month. And dou't forget to test yourself 
each week on the two brief-form charts in the 
front of the Manual. Each time you use these 
charts you should vary the order of the se 
quence. 


Brief-Form Phrase Practice 
As your dictation practice increases, you 


will notice that many of the short brief forms 
that are of higher frequency than the others 
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make up the commonly-used phrases. Practice 
on the frequent phrases, therefore, is at the 
same time practice on the frequent brief forms 
If a brief form is generally found as a part of 
a phrase in dictation, it is better to practice 
it phrased than separately. 

The following brief-form phrase drill in 
cludes a number of frequent phrases made up 
f the brief forms given in Chapters IV, V, 
and VI. Read each group of phrases until 
you recognize each phrase instantly Copy 
the phrases and compare your outlines crit 
ically with those in the drill. Make the 
necessary corrections and then have the drill 
dictated to you until you can take the phrases 
at the rate of 40 phrases a minute and turn 
in a pertect transcript 


A Brief-Form Phrase Drill 


( hapter IV, Unit 70 
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lf you care, ta care, | have carried, to force, he 
will force, to charge, you will look, 1 have looked 
you are looking, I should look, if you wish, you 


wished, to govern, in full, I remember. I have remem 
heved, you will remember, to remember, in question 


question, I have questioned, to purchase ‘ 
purchase 
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Your reply, in replying, he will reply, we will not 
we will be, we shall see, we are not, we cannot be, we 
shall have, we have not, we have been, we wish, we 
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Drills on the Manual! Lessons 


Chapter Five 
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ollected, we believe, we have received, he remarked, 
to follow, 1 have ne, 1 suppose, wé think that, to 
report, I ha reported 
Unit 12 
‘ m—) ——_ et 7 
) Pat ae 
a JA J 
é Sn > 7 ? 
4 o=- . 
o . 
= c oy al es 
me * , 
— / —C 
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Long time, among the, among those, 1 thank you 
we thank you for the, I have communicated, we did 


not, I did not, they did not, anyone else, anybody els 


your list, to correct, we have corrected, 1 have re 
turned, I am returning, in answer, to experience, you 
will « rperience 
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Why not, at night, 1 find, we find, to find, I cannot 
find, how can you, how could, write me, he will write, 
we are writing, we aré behind, this side, wire me, we 
imguived, wt have inquired, we require, we shall ré 
quire, how muci how much more 
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the, take advantage, please wire me, please write mé 
please return, please send, please remember, to please 
to progréss, acre th we cn 
Unit 
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We moved, we have moved, piease move, 1 hav 
credited, credit me, to credit, different time, different 
one, different thing m this instance fherst swnstar 
m response, defnnu tomorrow morning, mw ve 
influenced, no inf you will influence : 
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Drills on the Manual Lessons 


Chapter Siz 
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daily raged vs drkr SE 
Pa ee as 


I had been, he had not been, they had, we had, you 
had, he was not aware, it was not, it is not, there is 
not, to record, on this occasion, on that occasion, we 
have improved, you are improving, to insure, we have 
invured, we will insure, to inspect, we have inspected, 
we are inspecting, sufficient time, sufficient money, in 
determining, to be determined. 


Can You Read This? 


Our brief-form phrase drill would not be 
complete without the inclusion of the follow- 
ing classic sentence, which is intended pri- 
marily to show the importance of properly 
placed punctuation marks: 


That that is is that that is not is not but that that 
is not is not that that is nor is that that is that that 
is not. 


Next month we shall print the sentence 
properly punctuated and properly phrased in 
shorthand. See how near correct your version 
sel 
is! 


Study Assignments 


In the September issue period-by-period as- 
signments were given for the first three 
chapters of the Manual for the benefit of those 
students who are not under the direction of 
a teacher. The assignments for Chapters 
IV, V, and VI follow: 


Period Assignment 


56 Manual, Chap. IV, Pars. 91-92. 
Speed Studies, Pars. 56-59. 
57 Manual, Pars. 93-94. 
Speed Studies, Pars. 60-63. 
58 Manual, Par. 95; review Pars. 92-94. 
59 Manual, Par. 96. 
Test on Unit 10, Progressive Exercises 10. 
60 Manual, Pars. 97-98. 
Speed Studies, Pars. 64-66. 
61 Manual, Pars. 99-100. 
Speed Studies, Pars. 67-68 
62 Manual, Pars. 101-102; review Pars. 84-87. 
Speed Studies, Par. 73. 
63 Manual, Par. 103. 
Test on Unit 11, Progressive Exercises 11. 
64 Manual, Pars. 104-105. 
Speed Studies, Pars. 69-70. 
65 Manual, Pars. 106-107. 
Speed Studies, Par. 71. 
66 Manual, Par. 109; review Pars. 95, 102. 
Speed Studies, Pars. 72, 74. 
67 Manual, Par. 108; review Par. 101. 
Speed Studies, Par. 75. 
68 Manual, Par. 110. 
69 Speed Studies, Par. 76. 
70 Speed Studies, Par. 76, cont'd. 
71 Manwal, Par. 111. 
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Period Assignment 
72 Speed Studies, Par. 77. 
73 Test on Unit 12, Progressive Exercises 12 


Test on Chap. IV, Rollinson Diagnostic Test. 


74 Manual, Chap. V, Pars. 112-113 (« and ow only). 


Speed Studies, Pars. 78-79. 
75 Manual, Pars. 112-113 (of and 4). 
Speed Studies, Pars. 78-81 
76 Manual, Pars. 114-117. 
Speed Studies, Par. 82 
Test on Unit 13, Progressive Exercises 13 
77 Manual, Pars. 118-121 
Speed Studies, Pars. 83-85. 
78 Manual, Pars. 122-123. 
Speed Studies, Pars. 86-87. 
Test on Unit 14, Progressive Exercises 14. 
79 Manual, Pars. 124-126. 
Speed Studies, Pars. 88-89. 
80 Manual, Pars. 127-128 
Speed Studies, Pars. 90-93 
81 Manual, Pars. 129-131. 
82 Speed Studies, Pars. 94-97. 
83 Test on Unit 15, Progressive Exercises 15 
Test on Chap. V, Rollinson Diagnostic Test 
84 Manual, Chap. VI, Pars. 133-135. 
Speed Studies, Pars. 99, 100 
85 Manual, Pars. 136-137. 
Speed Studies, Pars. 101-103 
86 Manual, Pars. 138-139 
Test on Unit 16, Progressive Exercises 16. 
87 Manual, Pars. 140-141. 
Speed Studies, Par. 104 
88 Manual, Pars. 142-144. 
Test on Unit 17, Progressive Exercises 17 
89 Manual, Pars. 145-147 
Speed Studies, Pars. 105-106 
90 Manual, Pars. 148-150. 
Speed Studies, Pars. 107-110 
91 Manual, Par. 151. 
Speed Studies, Par. 111. 
92 Manual, Par. 152. 
Speed Studies, Par. 111, cont'd 
93 Test on Unit 18, Progressive Exercises 18 
Test on Chap. VI, Rollinson Diagnostic Test. 


Standards of Achievement to Keep 
in Mind 


You will note that those who follow this 
outline will finish Chapter VI in 93 periods. 
This will mark the end of the first semester 
for most high school students and the end of 
the ninth week for those private school stu- 
dents taking two periods of shorthand daily. 

When you have performed the assignments 
covering the first six chapters of the Manual 
you will be at the half-way point in your 
theory course. You should stop at this point 
long enough to measure your achievement 
against certain recognized standards. 


1. Shorthand Reading Speed (Oral) 


Your minimum speed of reading the short- 
hand plates in the Manual, Speed Studies, and 
Graded Readings should be 80 words a minute. 
Many of you will be able to read these plates 
at a much higher speed. The page numbers 
of all the shorthand reading plates in the first 
six chapters are given for you in the hope that 
you will make the month of October a short- 
hand reading month. Add to these references 
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the plates given in the September and October 
issues of the Gregg Writer that have been pre- 
pared especially for beginning students. Read 
these plates with this purpose steadfastly in 
mind: 


To bring your sborthand-reading 
speed up to your print-reading speed. 


This should be your daily standard on your 
daily lesson. Do not be satisfied with a lower 
standard, thinking that later on in your course 
your reading facility will increase. The fast- 
est shorthand writers and transcribers are the 
fastest shorthand readers. The daily read- 
ing of expertly-written shorthand will be of 
great help to you in the mastery of a high 
writing speed. 


SnortTHAND Ptates, CHaprers ONE-SIX 


Gregg Shorthand Manual: Pages 6, 11, 16; 22, 28, 
32; 38, 41, 46; 51, 55, 59; 64, 67, 71; 76, 79, 82. 

Gregg Speed Studies: Pages 28-29; 41-42; 54; 65-67; 
79-82; 90-98. 


Graded Readings Pages 1-68. 


Your reading speed on the two charts of 
brief forms in the front of the Manual should 
be 60 words a minute and on the two charts 
of most-used phrases in the back of the Man 
ual should be 40 phrases a minute. 


2. Shorthand Writing Speed 


You have two shorthand writing speeds— 
one on repetition matter and one on new mat- 
ter. Your speed on repetition matter by the 
time you have finished Chapter VI should be 
at least 40 words a minute for two minutes 
of sustained dictation. Many students at this 
point can write at the rate of 60 and a few 
at 80 words a minute 

Your speed on new matter containing no 
theory principles in advance of Chapter VI 
should be at least 30 words a minute for two 
minutes. Thirty words a minute is very slow. 
To appreciate fully how slow this speed is, 
practice reading 30 words from a newspaper 
at the rate of one word every two seconds. 
You will find it hard to read that slowly. A 
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few readings at this rate will convince you 
that if you cannot write at 30 words a minute 
connected matter made up of words illustrat- 
ing the principles you have studied, you have 
not really learned the puinciples. The fault 
will not lie with your hand. It has sufficient 
skill to write shorthand at the rate of 60 
words a minute if your brain can send the 
correct messages to the hand at that rate. 


8. Shorthand Transcribing Speed 


Transcribing should be a part of your daily 
assignment. If you cannot type, your tran- 
scripts will have to be in longhand. As soon 
as you have mastered the keyboard, however, 
you should not be satisfied with a transcript 
that is not typed. If you start your transcrib- 
ing now, you will find that you will not have 
to struggle with the difficulties encountered 
by those who wait until their theory course 
is finished to learn how to transcribe. Your 
longhand transcribing speed standard should 
be from 15 to 20 words a minute. Your typ- 
ing transcribing speed standard should ap- 
proach your typing speed on printed matter— 
from 20 to 30 words a minute 


j. Shorthand Writing Quality and Style 


Constant comparison of your notes with 
those in your texthooks and in the Gregg 
Writer plates will keep before you the stand- 
ard of quality and style that you should strive 
to reach. The copying of these expertly writ 
ten plates will prove a great help to you in 
bettering your style. 

The first tangible evidence that you have 
reached a high standard of shorthand artistry 
is the Order of Gregg Artists certificate 
awarded by the Gregg Writer to every short- 
hand student who passes the required test. 
Membership in the O. G. A. is a prize worth 
striving for. As soon as you have completed 
Chapter VIII you are eligible to take the 
monthly test that is printed in the Credentials 
Department of this magazine. Read the rules 
and regulations and say to yourself, “I will 
be a member of the O. G. A. as soon as I am 
eligible.” 


oO°e 


Complete Transcript of Last Month’s Incomplete Letter 


(The missing words are given here in parenthesis) 


My dear Sir: 

I came to you (when) I needed money. The (truth) 
is that the (lack) of it at that time (meant) that my 
mill would be (wrecked). I was in (debt) to those 
greedy men that I had (dealt) with, and they were 
going to take my (grain). To what man in (all) the 
country could I go? I was not (aware) that you 


would aid me. But you were ready to get me all the 
money I (needed) at the minimum rate. 

Your good deed on that day will (remain) in my 
memory. I desire to aid you. My mill is the leading 
(grain) mill in the country. I would like to take 
you (into) it this month. Could you (come) with 


. . 
me? Yours truly, 
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Some of the Frequent-Word Drills 
From “Dictation for Beginners” 


By Edith V. Bisbee 


er 


- 
oe 


eg Ee, 


Tae ee 
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Shorthand—A Key to the Door of 
Opportunity 


Take it from Mr. Davis, who knows; he is from Missouri. 


Another of the Series of Interviews with One-Time Stenographers 
By Burt M. McConnell 


ER’S journey to Porto 

Rico and the Virgin 
Islands last spring is a re- 
minder to the American 
people that they govern a 
colonial empire of no mean 
proportions. This empire 
presents a variety of govern- 
mental problems and imposes 
a huge administrative task— 
for Uncle Sam appoints the 
governors, the supreme court 
judges, the commissioners, 
attorneys general, and audi- 
tors in all of our outlying 
possessions. In addition, 
some fifty ambassadors and 
ministers are appointed by 
the President to represent 
the Department of State in 


Pikes iourn HOOV- 





here, at the Pacific end of 
the Canal, our Minister 
comes in direct personal con 
tact with the diplomats, busi- 
ness men, and other citizens 
of South America who stop 
over at Panama City while 
their ship is being sent 
through the fifty-mile water- 
way, and overtake the vessel 
the next day by train. Mr. 
Davis is the representative 
of the United States at the 
crossroads of the world; he 
is courteous, friendly, and 
helpful. 

An idea of the importance 
the Government attaches to 
the Panama Canal may be 
seen from the fact that the 
naval maneuvers, costing 


foreign countries. One of 
these Ministers, a writer oi 
our system, is the subject of 
this sketch. 

His name is Davis—Roy 
T. Davis,:of Missouri. I 


Roy T. Davis 


Mr. Davis, our Minister to Pan- 
ama, came from a village of less 
than 400 inhabitants to enroll in 
a Quincy, Illinois, business col 
lege. Now look at him! 


perhaps $15,000,000 and em- 
ploying hundreds of vessels 
and airplanes, had as their 
chief object the protection of 
the “big ditch.” Somewhere 
in the vicinity of the water- 








happened to be in Panama 
last February as an ob- 
server of the naval maneuvers, and had 
occasion to call upon the Minister at the 
American Legation for a letter of intro- 
duction to the republic’s leading authority on 
Old Panama. Mr. Davis, I learned, is one of 
those natural-born diplomats who seem to 
foreigners to be peculiarly American, The 
Minister to Panama is not a “career” man in 
the foreign service, as the term is generally 
understood, but his ten years in Guatemala, 
Costa Rica, and Panama have proved that he 
is particularly adapted for the career of 
diplomacy. He combines the virtues of kind- 
ness, shrewdness, and general helpfulness with 
the light touch and formal manner demanded 
of a diplomat in Central and South America. 

In my estimation, Roy T. Davis, former 
page in Congress and later assistant to the 
president of a Missouri college, is stationed 
at the most important spot in the world under 
the American flag. Not only is the Canal Zone 
important from a strategic standpoint, but 





way is that peak in Darien 

whence Balboa gazed out 
upon the Pacific. To the eastward lies the 
road, long since covered by jungle growth, 
over which caravans, laden with gold for the 
Spanish sovereign, toiled in the seventeenth 
century. Five miles from the Pacific end of the 
Canal are the melancholy ruins of Old Pan- 
ama—the shell of a monastery, the gaunt tower 
of the ancient cathedral, the broken arch of a 
bridge—these are all that remain of a city that 
once was the proudest and richest in the 
Western Hemisphere. 

The American Legation itself is located in 
a stucco building, with huge French windows 
and a balcony, near the President’s Palace. 
Here Mr. Davis holds forth. I happened to 
call when he was exceptionally busy, but he 
found time to give me the story of how short- 
hand has helped him in his diplomatic career. 
Said Mr. Davis: 

“As a youth of fourteen I went to Wash- 
ington as page in Congress. To a small town 
youngster like myself, the life of official Wash- 
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ington was very fascinating. The branch of 
the Government that intrigued me most was 
the Department of State; the diplomatic 
service was the place for me. I planned my 
college and university courses with the idea 
of entering this service. Upon graduation, 
however, it was necessary for me to change 
my plans and to look about for the quickest 
way to enter the business world. 

“A great number of young men of my 
acquaintance had, in a comparatively short 
time, found places for themselves in substan- 
tial organizations through a knowledge of 
stenography; perhaps I could do as_ well. 
Shortly after completing the course I secured 
a position in the State Capitol at Jefferson, 
Missouri. I had served as a page in the State 
Legislature and in the House of Representa- 
tives, and knew many of the State officials. 

“After working as stenographer for a few 
months in the State Bureau of Labor and 
Statistics, the job of writing articles about 
certain Missouri industries and products fell 
to my lot. Meanwhile, I looked about for a 
non-political berth and concentrated my efforts 
on the position of assistant secretary with the 
Commission to build the new State Capitol, 
for this would place me in close touch with 
four of the most prominent men in Missouri. 

“After approximately a year with this Com- 
mission, its chairman recommended me to the 
Board of Stephens College of Columbia, Mis- 
souri, one of the best-known colleges for 
young women in the Middle West, as secretary 
and business manager of that institution. In 
a short time, I was relieved of stenographic 
duties, and became assistant to the president. 
I spent eight very happy years in this work. 

“In 1920, friends who knew that I had pre- 
pared to enter the diplomatic service started 
a movement in favor of my selection to repre- 
sent the State Department in one of the Latin- 
American countries. After conferring with 
Secretary of State Hughes, my name was pre- 
sented to President Harding, who appointed 
me Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Pleni- 
potentiary, first to the Republic of Guatemala, 
and later to the Republic of Costa Rica.” 

While in Costa Rica, Davis was asked by 
the State Department to act as mediator in 
the boundary dispute between Guatemala and 
Honduras. As a result of the boundary con- 
ference, a treaty of arbitration was later signed 
by the interested governments. 

Trained and scasoned diplomats who speak 
the language of the country are considered 
essential in Central and South America. And 
Roy T. Davis was unusually successful in the 
conduct of the foreign relations of the United 
States in Costa Rica. It was quite in order, 
therefore, that he should be given a more 
important post—that of Panama. His de- 
parture from the capitol of Costa Rica was 
the occasion for the greatest manifestation of 
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friendliness ever shown to the representative 
of a foreign government—a formal dinner 
given in honor of the retiring Minister by a 
hundred of the republic’s most prominent citi- 
zens, including all of the living ex-Presidents. 
The government's highest civilian award, the 
Red Cross, was pinned upon his breast, and 
President Gonzales, in a statemert given to 
the press, said of the American Minister: 
“He has made a place for himself in the hearts 
of us all. He has been a faithful servant of 
his own government, and at the same time 
a good friend of Costa Rica.” The expressions 
of regret at his departure for the Legation at 
Panama went far beyond the usual poetic 
utterances of Latin countries. 

“How do you like the diplomatic gamer” 
I asked our Minister to Panama, 

“Great!” was his reply. “You have had an 
opportunity to see, here in the office, how 
varied and insistent are the demands upon the 
representative of the American Government 
It is the same in any Legation or Embassy. 
There are flowers that must be sent on every 
conceivable occasion. There are high-ranking 
admirals and generals to be entertained, espe- 
cially at this post. There are receptions to 
be staged, and calls to be returned. Tourists 
by the thousands are always flocking from 
New York to California and Hawaii, by way 
of the Canal; many of them drop in at the 
Legation. For two years the United States 
Fleet has held its maneuvers off Panama 
Once in a while, we have some distinguished 
visitor, such as Admiral Byrd, the President- 
elect of the United States, Colonel Lindbergh, 
or the Prince of Wales. 

“When I was appointed Minister to Costa 
Rica, a dear old lady who had lived in our 
village when I was a youth and who had been 
my Sunday School teacher read of my appoint- 
ment in the papers, and wrote my mother 
somewhat as follows: 

“‘T have just read in the newspaper that 
Roy has been ordained as a Minister. I re- 
member him when he was in my Sunday 
school class and always thought he should 
enter the service of the Lord. I am now happy 
to know that he is going as a missionary to 
Castoria.’ 

“A diplomatic representative of the United 
States is, however, somewhat of a missionary, 
in that he is sent to a foreign country to in- 
terpret the ideals and institutions of his own 
country and to minister to the needs of Ameri- 
can citizens.” 

“Is the foreign service of the State Depart- 
ment hard to get into?” I asked. 

“Not if you have the qualifications. One 
ought to be foot-loose and foreign-minded, to 
begin with. Twenty-seven of our fifty present 
heads of legations and ministries have risen 
from the ranks, although it is a slow, hard 

(Continued on page 102) 
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Another ‘“Teaser” 


OU cannot see so plainly this month 
where the plate below has been cut 
through, so you cannot tell until you 
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for Your Talent 


month’s, and more of you can try it, for we 
have taken it from an exercise on the Seventh 


Lesson, entitled “Persistence,” sent us by 
come to it where the damaged or missing out- Miss M. Emma Eichelberger, of the John 
line occurs. Even so, we believe that you will Harris High School, Harrisburg, Pennsyl- 
find this “teaser” easier to read than last vania. We'll print the key next month. 
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Key to Last Month’s “Teaser” 


[The words missing in the plate are given here in 
parenthesis.) 

“It was one of those scorching summer days when 
no one (seemed) inclined for work,” says Sir T. E. 
Fuller in bis “Reminiscence of (Cecil) Rhodes.” 

“I strolled into the Secretary’s office (in the govern- 
ment building, Cape Colony) simply for a chat. We 
talked lazily, and conversation (flagged). Suddenly 
pointing to the large map of Africa hung on the office 
(wall), he exclaimed: 


“‘Let us fetch Rhodes and get him onto the 
(map) !’ 
“Mr. Rhodes came into the room, and he did get 


onto the (map), and the trouble was to get him away 
from it. He (discoursed) for a full hour on the 


land and its people and his own schemes. (We) soon 
forgot the heat under the spell of his enthusiasm.” 

To push the boundaries of the British (Empire) 
north into the lands where only savages and cannibals 
had (dwelt), to link the whole vast continent by 
railroads and (telegraph) lines—this was the empire 
dream of Cecil Rhodes. 

Immersed (in) that dream, he had no time to 
think about the heat. The probabilities are, indeed 
that (he was) almost unconscious of it, for the secret 
of being insulated against the unavoidable (discom 
forts) and annoyances of the world is this—to find a 
big job and get (absorbed) in it utterly. 

This is one of the chief points in which great men 
differ from us. 
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An English Exercise 


ERHAPS as a race we were never more 


careless about language than we are to 

day. On every hand we hear the Mother 
Tongue distorted and otherwise abused by the 
use of common expressions that have nothing 
to recommend them except a transient sense 
of novelty. It is to be expected, of course, 
that in a time when many another established 
institution is feeling the modifying effects of 
the age, language will not go unscathed; yet 
there are forces that seem to make the proc- 
ess more drastic in its influence upon the 
common tongue. 

The radio, for instance, has an unprecedented 
influence in inculcating both good diction and 
poor. One could hardly say confidently upon 
which it exercises the greater influence. If 
one were to tune in only on the lecture pro- 
grams and the educational features of the 
large stations, the effect, in inducing the use 
of good English, would be salutary; on the 
other hand, if we are to spend our time listen 
ing to the more or less musical renditions of 
the lyrics of our modern songs, we can con- 
ceive of no more destructive influence upon 
the Mother Tongue. The impunity with which 
we violate all canons of diction and good taste, 
simply in order to get a rhyme or to cast our 
thoughts in a novel expression, is one of the 
remarkable developments of the age. 

Not that slang of itself is especially harm 
ful. Slang has its place in language, as one 
of the life forces of any tongue. The slang 
of today may be good usage tomorrow, after 
its veneer of newness has worn off, and it still 
meets the essential requirements of good 
speech. That is the means by which language 
is kept vital and growing. The thing to 
guard against in any tongue is that careless, 
lazy disregard of all fundamental rules and 
good taste that seems so prevalent today. 

Language, like shorthand, is best learned 
by use and example. We may acquaint our- 
selves with all of the grammatical rules of 
the book, but if we do not apply them in prac- 
tice, day in and day out, all our study is use- 
less as a practical accomplishment. Good 
diction can be as automatic as bad diction. It 








can and should be made a habit; and habits 
are made not so much by rule as by constant 
exercise and practice. 

We have long contended! that as a practical 
language exercise, shorthand is second to none 
in its influence upon good English. It is our 
observation that as between two students or 
two office workers of equal academic educa 
tion, one of them with a shorthand training 
and the other without, invariably the one who 
knows shorthand has a much better language 
sense than the other. He may know no more 
of the rules of his Mother Tongue, but un 
consciously he applies them with a surer sense 
of what is right or wrong. His very training 
in shorthand, his enforced study of context 
in the reading of his shorthand outlines, has 
given him an analytical practice in language 
that is the genuine beginning of a mastery of 
English. In order simply to read what he has 
written in shorthand, he has had to be mindful 
of such things as plurals, and agreement of 
tenses, otherwise his notes when poorly written 
are frequently meaningless. These are small 
things, but they are things that the average 
mind, when not forced to it, passes slovenly 
over. They are things, however, of significance 
They indicate an orderliness of mind that if 
carried to its logical development will pro 
duce results more weighty even than good 
speech. 

Some of the best practical masters of Eng 
lish that we know are shorthand reporters, 
men who have never had the benefit of a 
formal English training, but who have of 
necessity developed their language sense. 
High speed in shorthand is in no small degree 
dependent upon a practical mastery of English. 
One is a corollary of the other. Good hear 
ing, even at high speed, follows closely the 
reporter's knowledge of the subject and the 
word combinations he is reporting: nor could 
he read what he has written were he not in- 
timately familiar with the intricacies of Eng 
lish construction and word similarities. It is 
part of the reporter’s business to “edit” what 
he reports. He must follow analytically each 
clause and each sentence of what he tran- 
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scribes, correcting and recasting the errors 
that every speaker inevitably makes while 
standing on his feet talking extemporaneously. 
It is part of the reporter’s shorthand train- 
ing to look with a critical eye upon every- 
thing that he writes, with the result that when 
he speaks or writes himself, he unconsciously 
moulds his own expression to the same good 
usage that he applies to others 

The shorthand student therefore can feel 
doubly repaid for the time that he devotes 
to the study. Not only is he acquiring an ac- 
complishment with an immediate vocational 
value, but at the same time he receives a prac- 
tical training in English syntax that rounds 
out his business training with an undoubted 
cultural content. He should realize, however, 
that the good which he receives from the 
study in this respect will depend largely upon 
the mastery that he achieves of shorthand 
The good shorthand student is invariably a 
good English student; he must be, or the 
study of shorthand has not fulfilled its full 
educational function. 


oOo 


A Remarkable Record 


O write shorthand fluently at 120 words 

a minute before completing the textbook 
is news. The New York World-Telegram 
of June 17 tells the story of this wonderful 
accomplishment in shorthand writing of a stu 
dent of the Haaren High School. Here is what 
it said: 

“Peter Lekas, 15, of Haaren High School, 
has accomplished an unusual feat. A second- 
term student of Gregg Shorthand, he had 
finished only three-fourths of his theory work 
when he asked Miss Martha FE. Bowen, his 
instructor, to allow him to take the sixty-word 
a-minute test. Although he had to write in 
full long words and phrases coming under 
advanced principles, nevertheless he passed the 
test with ease. 

“A few days later he took and passed the 
eighty-word test with only two errors, one of 
which was a typing error. 

“He then asked Miss Bowen to dictate at 
100 words. He followed the dictation with his 
finger for about fifteen seconds and then said 
he felt confident he could pass the 100-word 
test. Without any previous dictation at that 
speed he qualified. 

“He took the 120-word test for June and 
transcribed it with 99.3 per cent accuracy.” 

The tests were of five minutes’ duration 
and the shorthand was excellent. We asked 
for a specimen of his shorthand notes. The 
plate on page 81 was the result. We expect 
great things from Peter Lekas. 
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CURIOUS CLIPPINGS 





And yet they must be true, 
We Saw Them in the Papers! 
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Good Timber 


(¢ HAT is the insignia on that ring 
you are wearing?” someone 
asked recently. “Inoticedthe man 


sitting next to me at the dinner of the Bank- 
ers’ Club the other night wearing such a pin.” 
“O. G. A—Order of Good Angels,” I an- 
swered, and almost got away with it. 


Proud of His O. G. A. 


He referred to the O. G. A. ring—emblem 
of the Order of Gregg Artists. The man 
wearing the pin at the dinner was an execu- 
tive secretary in one of the largest banks of 
this city. When interviewed, he proudly dis- 
played the pin on the lapel of his coat, leaned 
back in the chair of his luxurious office and 
reminiscently answered my question thus: 

“I must have been one of the first to learn 
Gregg, I imagine. It was at night school in 
a little town in Illinois, where I worked as a 
messenger in the local bank during the day 
I was given a magazine one evening by the 
teacher, who thought the banking terms in it 
would be useful to me. While looking through 
it I saw a penmanship certificate test, which 
I wrote in shorthand as prescribed and seut 
to the editor with the quarter for the examina- 
tion fee. I enjoy writing and am a good pen- 
man. The funny little shorthand hooks and 
curves fascinated me. I got the certificate on 
the first ‘try,’ and a prouder lad you never 
saw! I was the first in that little town to 
get one, and the editor of our newspaper 
wanted to write it up—picture and all. I was 
considerably ‘puffed up."” He chuckled at 
the recollection. 

“My ‘lucky break’ came then. The presi- 
dent of the bank saw my ‘chiv’ on the front 
page of his newspaper next morning, and 
called me into his private office for a talk. 
Asked me what I was doing, and told me he 
liked to see a young man ambitious enough to 
get somewhere—was looking for one of that 








caliber at that very moment to be his secretary 
and asked me how I would like the job. Ti 
make the story short, I got the job and held 
it—until promotions subsequently resulted in 
my beirg elected an officer. Later, I came 
out here. 

“I had forgotten about the incident until 
a few months ago when I noticed my secretary 
wearing a pin with the O. G. A. letters on it. 
She takes the magazine and I borrowed a 
copy from her. When I saw the test, I de 
cided to try again and see if I still merited the 
certificate—I use shorthand every day for jot 
ting down notes, writing speeches, and the 
like. This little pin accompanied the certifi 
cate. I am proud to wear it. It is a reminder 
that ‘nothing succeeds like success’ and noth- 
ing is as encouraging to a boy or girl of am- 
bition as some little honor like this conferred 
upon him for work that he does well. I am 
always interested in the progress of young 
people.” 

This man is still young himself—and al 
ready in the upper group of professionally and 
financially successful men 


What's Your Ob jectit e? 


I wonder what your ambition is! What do 
you want to become after you leave the portals 
of your school? Do you have an ideal to work 
for? What profession or business interests 
you most? Is it aviation? Importing or ex 
porting? Medical? Legal? Finance? Real 
Estate? When you state definitely, in one 
sentence, what you wish to do you will have 
taken the first decisive step toward the mate- 
rialisation of that desire. I pity the young men 
and women who have no definite aim in life 
Too often they fall prey to the wiles of the 
unscrupulous and corrupt out of sheer bore 
dom. These boys and girls very often are not 
inherently bad, but, having no objective in 
life, their youthful enthusiasm and energy be- 
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comes enlisted in ventures of questionable 
character, which ultimately leads to grief. A 
definite purpose in life, with an unquenchable 
desire to achieve it, insures happiness and suc- 
cess if the purpose is right. 

The first step toward success is to know 
definitely what you want to do, then, con- 
sciously and unconsciously, you will find your 
activity gravitating toward its accomplish- 
ment. It is just as easy as that. 

This Department is your own. Its purpose 
is to stimulate and aid you in your studies 
and help you with your problems. Its aim is 
to make your typewriting and shorthand prac- 
tice so interesting and intriguing that you are 
constantly “up on your toes” to do the very 
best: that you can in your work—and like it! 
Hundreds of thousands of students have been 
made happy each year by the winning of cer- 
tificates and prizes offered by this Depart- 
ment in competitive work in shorthand and 
typing—and their letters effervesce with en- 
thusiasm long after they leave school and 
“carry on” in the four corners of the globe. 
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You will read some of them from time to 
time in this Department. These students, like 
the banker, are members of the Order of 
Gregg Artists—a membership that every stu- 
dent should merit before he leaves school— 
and they write beautiful shorthand that any 
other student can read. Indeed, shorthand 
correspondence clubs have been formed in 
various countries—the latest one in Tokyo, 
Japan, is under the guidance of a very able 
shorthand writer, Mr. Yoshio Kai,* who was 
the winner of a prize in both the Stenogra- 
phers’ and O. G. A. Contests last year. 

Membership in the O. G. A. is a mark of 
distinction—an honor of which to be proud! 
We told you about this splendid organization 
of shorthand writers last month, and prom- 
ised to help you with your shorthand writing 
practice through a series of penmanship les- 
sons commencing this month in order that 
you, too, might become a member of the 
Order of Gregg Artists. 


* 222 Nozawa, Komazawa machi, Tokyo, Japan 


Penmanship Pointers 


ECAUSE good notes I 

are so absolutely vital 
to your success as a ste- c 
nographer, you should take 
extreme care not to develop 
any slovenly habits in your 
writing. If you do not care 
whether you become a 


| E 





A good position suffi- 
ciently relaxed to permit 
writing with ease should 
be acquired, but never let 
your shoulders sag nor 
your feet sprawl out under 
the desk. Lean slightly 
forward from the hips. 





: - 
good stenographer or not, t a This forward posture 
and will be content with prevents weariness and 
any sort of a job, you may A. Slant of writing arm—note cramp. The positions of 


write shorthand any way elbow 


ticular harm will be done. 
But a good business firm 
requiring the expert serv- 
ices of a first-class stenog- 
rapher won't hire you, and 
the other kind will probably not prove very 
interesting to you financially or otherwise. If 
you would be rated among the best, take these 
lessons seriously, practice systematically, and 
rest assured that you will come out all right. 
This is a day of keen competition, when the 
most desirable jobs go to the most proficient 


Start Now 


The proper time to learn good notes is now 
while your writing is in the formative stage 
and before any bad habits have been acquired. 
Your equipment will consist merely of a note- 
book, properly ruled; a fountain pen, cleaned 
and ready for use, or a few well-sharpened 
pencils; a desk and a chair. Are you ready? 


. B. Position of notebook 

to get it down and no par- C. Position and slant of arms in 
relation to each other 

D. Slant of penholder 

E. Angle of paper and position 
in relation to the eyes. 


your hands and arms are 
shown by the diagram. By 
placing your left hand at 
the top of the paper, or 
notebook, you can more 
easily slip your fingers un- 
der the leaf—first finger 
and thumb on top of the sheet—and move it 
slowly upward as you write down the page; 
then, when the sheet is full, it can be flipped 
over quickly, leaving the writing hand in 
position to continue. A dictator does not 
stop to wait for you to turn a page, and may 
be a sentence or two ahead of you before you 
accomplish this simple little feat unless you 
learn to do it properly from the start. 


Remember This 


Skill in executional technique in shorthand 
writing is controlled to a large degree by the 
position of the body and hands while writing. 
Therefore, good posture while writing begets 
higher skill in writing. 
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There must be no pressure or weight on the 
writing hand or arm. It should be left free 
to glide smoothly and rapidly. While ther 
will be a little weight on the left arm, the 
body for the most part must hold up its own 
weight. 

A combination of finger- and arm-movement 
will probably bring the best results in short- 
hand—arm-movement on the long strokes and 
a slight finger-action on the very small or 
short strokes. To illustrate: In writing be- 
lieve or very the arm-motion is used for the 
sweep of the curve and a slight finger-action 
is employed in turning a quick circle at the 
end. 

The muscles of the arm are employed con- 
stantly in carrying the hand from side to side 
as you write, so that the position of the fingers 
and hand are not interfered with. If you do 
not have a notebook with a line ruled down 
the middle of the page, let me suggest that 
you rule one—greater speed is attained at the 
outset if the hand is confined to a smaller 
sphere of operation. A three-inch column is 
just right. Long sweeps from one side of the 
notebook to the other are a needless waste of 


time and enerey 
(4A motion } ris "él "A 
) ) 
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Arm-movement is also used in writing the 
larger right- and left-motion strokes, while 
finger-movement insures control and speed in 
writing the very small circular motion used in 
making the smallest characters in the system, 
e, s, th, and the hooks. The practice of this 
combination of arm- and finger-movement 
will, therefore, enable you quickly to gain 
complete control of proportion—length of 
strokes and size of circles. Try writing the 
outlines above, and you will see what I mean. 





Shorthand Strokes from Longhand 


A C£¥ ( ere 
Picture 1 


The first picture shows shorthand b and p 
to have identically the same slant and form 
as the first part of our longhand A made large 
(b) and small (p). That's not difficult to 
make, is it? 


Drill 1 
I call this first drill “swinging the rope.” 


It is good to loosen the muscles while ac- 
quiring the motion used for writing bl and 
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pr in shorthand. Alternate b and /, using a 
flick-stroke at the end of each. Move swiftly 
from character to the next absolutely 
without pause or rest in motion until the line 


is full 

TYAXY - 
CUMAL C_ Ct 
CARA (- ¢€,-4-£ 
‘e / 

( ( ( PP eo .-2.-= 

Should there be a tendency to “break” 
or straighten the backs of these curves, slow 
the motion sufficiently to secure control, but 


do not pause between strokes. 
the drill 


one 


Then speed up 


~~ te o. c 
Picture 2 


L and r are found in longhand letters also, 


so they are not new or unfamiliar to your 
hand! 
Drill 2 
Cee ES ‘ 
C222 22222 z 
Quick action on the flat left-rolling mo 
tion shown in Drill! 2 begets good form. Note 


the greater depth of curvature at the begin 
ning, and the somewhat 
the end. The 
characters are 
circle joined at the beginning or end of r or / 


shallower curve at 
and 


in the same plane, so that a 


beginning end of these 


would be cut in half by a horizontal line drawn 
the top of the curve and touching 
both ends. FR and 1 should be written on the 


line of writing, not below it 


across 


i ,- ie fe uf 


Picture 


Re and er combinations are found in long 
hand e. Simple, isn’t it? Just vary the length 
of the stroke and the size.of the circle for ra 
Maintain correct propor 
im all 


or la, ar, al, or el 
tion of circles and strokes of your writ 


ing! 
Drill 3 
A few short, swift loops and you get the 


swing in Drill 3. Then settle down to smooth, 
rhythmic practice on the combinations ra, re, 
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la, le, er, ar, el, and al until you can make line 
after line fluently, rapidly, and proportionately 
correct without pause or arrest of motion— 
and to count. 
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Writing Test 1 


b Ctls 


a . 


4 


ae : OU _ 7 - = 


a “Le te «2 Oe 


This little 
tunity 
done. 


writing test gives you an oppor- 
to pause and observe what you have 
It is time to check up on your writing 
position as well as shorthand forms. How 
closely do your notes approximate those given 


here? Are you satisfied with your work? 
Right-Motion Drills 
4“ c ’ a * ge gen 


Picture 4 


Note in Picture 4 that the forms about to be 
studied have already been repeatedly executed 
in longhand. 


Drill 4 


QDaIIOI” ANN gon a 


a ik @ WM =<... nas Pn ae 


The flat “ground roll” in Drill 4 carries 
with it the action used in joining the circles 
to k and g. If you are joining circles cor- 
rectly, you will notice a little finger-flick as 
you turn each circle to a close. 
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Picture 6 


“An elongated comma” someone has desig- 
nated w and f, but note in Picture 5 that they, 
too, are in longhand letters with which you 
are already familiar 


Drill 6 


LD - 


fs Se ae 


The “barrel roll” in Drill 5 is used in writ- 
ing g, k, f, v, gv, and kf, and should be prac- 
ticed only long enough to enable you to get 
the swing and carry it over into the writing 
of the characters themselves. Note that this 
swing results in a deeper curvature at the 
end of k and g and at the beginning of f and 
v. The hand should be performing in smooth, 
continuous circular motion, dropping and lift- 
ing the pen to make the strokes but never los- 
ing a beat in the rhythm of the swing. 


Writing Test 2 


yn gg” oo >? 

Writing Test 2 is a review of right-motion 
characters. Differentiate clearly in lengths of 
strokes and sizes of circles. 

After you have finished writing these drills 
once, go back and practice the combinations 
that slowed your normal speed or seemed diffi- 
cult to write. Do not leave a set of drills un- 
til you feel absolutely certain that you have 
mastered the writing of them completely. 
Shorthand writing is an acquired habit, and 
you should see that only correct habits are 
formed. Don’t be like the psychologist who 
one morning became conscious of the fact 
that he was developing a bald spot on his 
head. Bald spots are not unusual, perhaps, 
but this one was coming just behind the left 
ear—south by west, as it were—instead of in 
the usual place. This caused him no little 
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Will You Write as Beautiful a Style as This 
Before You Complete the Manual? 
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Specimen of the notes of Peter Lekas, a second-term Haaren High School student, 
who has already qualified on our 120-word Transcription Test 
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consternation and surprise. He spent hours 
trying to study out why-he should get a bald 
spot in such an unusual place! In fact, his 
family and even his friends became interested 
in the phenomenon. Then one day his wife 
spied him in the study, deeply engrossed in 
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some theoretical oddity in modern psychology, 

e!bow on desk, first finger and thumb deftly 

pulling out the hair back of his left ear! That 

was an acquired habit, unconsciously devel- 

oped, of a not particularly profitable sort. 
On your toes, please! 


eOC° 


Business Correspondence 


Floor Machine Letters from the Contest Budget 
Submitted by Elizabeth Elicker, York, Pennsylvania 
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SHORTHAND 


The purpose of the O. G. A. is 
encourage the development of skillfut 
shorthand writing. Membership is granted 
to those whose notes show artistic merit. 

How to become a Member: Practice 
the test article until you secure a copy 
that represents your best work. If the 
specimen sent us reaches the required 
standard, a membership certificate will 
be sent you. Otherwise your work will 
be returned with suggestions and criti 
cisms and you may try again. To secure 
approval, notes must be correct in theory, 
accurate in proportion and execution, free 
in movement. 

A Certificate of Superior Merit is 
awarded to those whose notes are of su- 

rior excellence. O. G. A. members may 
yecome candidates for the Certificate of 
Superior Merit. A circular about this 
certificate and how to secure it will be 
sent you on request. 

Examination Fees: An examination 
fee of ten cents must accompany each 
specimen submitted for membership, and 
fifty cents each application for the Cer- 
tificate of Superior Merit. 


TYPEWRITING 


The O. A. T. is the professional or- 
ap of the artists in typewriting. 
t is open to all who qualify as superior 
craftsmen. 

Junior Membership is open to anyone 
who is studying typewriting in school or 
by himself who is able to pass the Junior 
test. 

Senior Membership is open to all 
typists whether attending school or not 
who have reached a speed of at least 
forty words a minute in general “plain” 
copying. Senior tests must be accom- 

panied by a signed statement that the 
candidate has attained this speed. Each 
part of the O. A. T. membership tests 
should he typed on a separate sheet. 

Competent Typist Awards: The 
basis for these awards is the Typewriting 
Speed Test appearing in each issue. This 
test, as well as the O. A. T. tests, may 
be practiced as much as desired, but 
specimens submitted for C. T. awards 
must represent ten minutes’ writing at 
40 or more net werds a minute and ac- 
cording to International Contest Rules 
Each specimen must be certified by a 
teacher as to correct timing, and must 
contain not more than five errors 

Typewriting Progress Certificate: 
Candidates writing 40 or more net words 
a minute will receive the Typewritin 
Progress Certificate indicating the ee 
attain 

Competent Typist Pin: Those writing 
at 60 or more net words a minute will be 
awarded the gold Competent Typist Pin. 

Fees: An examination fee of en 
cents must accompany each membershi 
and speed test submitted for an awar 
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O. G. A. 


(This copy may be written by any student 
completed the first eight chapters of the Manual.) 


who has 


If man realized that each time he failed 
to do his best in any work that is given him 
to do he is cheating his higher self, he would 
soon change his habits of industry. It is a 
much bigger thing to build a life than just to 
make a living! Every new idea put to work 
and every bit of service that he gives has 
greater value in developing character than it 
can possibly have in immediate cash. Most 
people are so busy, though, in thinking about 
and they can get, they have little time left 
to think about what they can give. What 
they must learn in the school of experience 
is that when emphasis is placed on service, 
income takes care of itself 


O. A. T. 
Junior Test 


If you have completed learning 
the typewriter keyboard you are 
eligible to try this October “plain” 
copy test taken from the writings 
of Orison Swett Marden. Supply 
your own title and make your copy 
neat, accurate, and well-centered. 

tven touch,” remember — don't 
“puncturate” in your satisfaction at 
finishing each sentence! 


Are you a dreamer? Most of the things 
which make life worth living, which have 
emancipated man from drudgery and lifted 


him above commonness and ugliness—the 
great amenities of life—we owe to our 
dreamers. 


The very practical people tell us that the 
imagination is all well enough in artists, 
musicians, and poets, but that it has little 
place in the great world of realities. Yet all 
leaders of men have been dreamers. Our 
great captains of industry, our merchant 
princes, have had powerful, prophetic imagi 
nations. They had faith in the vast com 
mercial possibilities of our people 

How many matter-of-fact, unimaginative 
men, who see only through practical eyes 
would it take to replace in civilization an 
Edison, a Bell, or a Marconi? 

What does the world not owe to Morse, 
who gave it its first telegraph, once con 
sidered a dream? (Continued on page 85) 
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The Competent Typist Speed Test 


To find the gross number of words, divide gross number of strokes 
by 5. Then deduct 10 words for each error to get net words written. 
Each 200 strokes is indicated by an italic letter and an accompanying 
figure to facilitate counting the gross number of strokes written. 


I have recently been reading how rich men acquired their wealth and 
poor men lost the little that they had. These stories make interesting 
reading. They are thought provoking, especially to a young! man or woman 
on the threshold of life who is eager to make a success of it. 


One story that impressed me a great deal was told of John Jacob Astor. 
Perhaps you have heard the story of his beginning,” but I am going to 
refresh your memory by telling it to you now. When he was a young man, 
so the story runs, he had a mortgage on a millinery store. The people who 
were running that store could not sell* enough hats to pay the interest on 
his money. So he foreclosed the mortgage, took possession of the store, 
and went into partnership with the same people, in the same store, and with 
the same capital. He did not give them a cent with which to operate the 
business. They had to sell the goods to get any money. Then he left them 
alone in the store, just as they had been before, and went out and® sat on a 
bench in the park in the shade. What was John Jacob Astor doing out 
there, and in partnership with people who had failed even to pay the 
interest on the money he had lent them? He had the® most important and, 
in my opinion, the most pleasing part of that partnership on his hands, for 
John sat there on the bench watching the ladies as they passed by. He 
sat there until he saw a lady pass‘ who, with shoulders thrown back 
and head up, looked straight to the front as if she did not care if all the 
world were gazing at her, then he studied her bonnet, and by the time she 
was out of sight* he knew the shape of the hat, the color of the trimmings 
and the arrangement of them. Where is another man who would venture to 
describe a woman’s hat in that day—that aggregation of all sorts of® drift- 
wood stuck on the back of the head, or the side of the neck, like a rooster 
with only one tail-feather left! But young Astor saw the art in the millinery 
business, and he returned to the store!” and said, “Now put into the shop- 
window just such a hat as I describe to you, because I have already seen a 
lady who likes such a hat. Do not make up any more until I come back.” 


Then he went and sat!! down again, and another lady passed him of a 
different form and complexion, and with a hat of a different shape and 
color. Again he returned to the shop with instructions that such a bonnet 
as the! one he just saw be put in the show-window. In brief, he did not 
fill up his window space with a lot of hats that nobody wanted and nobody 
would buy, but he did put into the window the hats that he knew'!®* the 
ladies would want and would buy. The tide of custom began immediately 
to turn in his favor, and that store of his was the foundation of one of the 
greatest stores in New York. Its fortune was!* made by a man who believed 
in giving people what they wanted, and he was wise enough to know that 
such knowledge comes only through observation and study. Perhaps more 
of us need to be alert to the!® possibilities around us; then more of us will 
not need to worry about success. (3,078 strokes) 


{Repeat from the beginning until end of ten-minute test period.) 
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The Atlantic cable was the dream of 
Cyrus W. Field that tied two continents 
together. 

What do we not owe to our poet dreamers, 
who, like Shakespeare, have taught us to see 
the uncommon in the common, the extraordi 
nary in the ordinary? 


Senior Test 
Part I 


Make an attractive sales letter of 
the copy here—some name and 
address at the top to simulate the 
publisher's stationery; date, and 
salutation, and then the message— 
all in your best style. 


“A remarkably enlightening book that 
should be in every office.” This is the opinion 
of thousands of business and professional men 
who recently have supplied their offices with 
copies of “Personal Efficiency.” 

When you have had this book on your desk 
for a few days, you will say what others are 
saying: “It is amazingly frank and helpful, 
and it has no equal.”—‘“In the week I have had 
it on my desk, it has already made itself as 
indispensable as the dictionary beside it.” 
“Certainly the best book of its kind ever 
written.”—"For a book so compact, its scope 
is amazing.”—"“A splendid book for the office 
library to be read whenever you feel dull, 
or discouraged, and your spirits need ton- 
ing up. 

Don’t fire your secretary. Buy her Personal 
Efficiency instead. You will save yourself 
considerable trouble and inefficiency by seeing 
that your office staff have this authoritative 
book conveniently at hand. Stenographers who 
seem pathetically incapable or apathetic in 
handling their jobs may prove entirely satis 
factory with the new start they get from this 
splendidly written book. Whatever their dif- 
ficulty, this book can help them not only in 


Club 


O. G. A. 


Fountain Pen 


Ruth Hausner, Glenville Hig! 
School, Cleveland, Ohio 
Gertrude Auciair, Thibodeau 


Business College, Fall Margaret Mills, Wicomico 
River, Massachusetts High School, Salisbury, 
Charlotte R. Welss, Blessed Maryland 
Sacrament Commercial, Luella L. Craswell, High 
Newark, New Jersey School, Campbellton, New 
Amy Chinn, Franklin High Brunswick, Canada 
School, Seattle, Washing Magdalene Teno, St. Mar- 
ton garet’s Academy, Minne- 
apolis, Minnesota 
Pearl Pin Lucie E. Loucks, Junior- 
Senior High School, 
Helen Metager, Detroit Com Rochester, Minnesota 
mercial College, Detroit, 
Michigan Emerald Pin 


Mary Beldzukewicz, High 
School, Hempstead, New Catherine Arieth, St. Charies’ 
York School, Philadelphia, Penn 
Audrey De Fraites, Joseph sylvania 
Kohn High School, New Madeline Rita Pramuk, East 
Orleans, Louisiana High Sehool, Akron, Ohio 
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becoming bigger and better in their work, but 
in their attitude toward it. 

To the Secretary: You are judged by your 
efficiency in handling every detail. No matter 
how fine or imposing your personality, the 
quality of your work determines your success. 
Do not let poor work jeopardize your position. 

See the accompanying circular for a detailed 
description of this useful book. The price is 
$2.00, postage prepaid. Order your copies of 
Personal Efficiency today. You may use the 
enclosed form and envelope, which requires 
no stamp 

Very truly yours, 


Part II 


Type the contents Ji “Personal 
Efficiency” in tabular form, and 
underneath add a coupon for the 
order 


Personal Efficiency—Contents, Chapter I. 
lo Win You Must Take Aim, page 1; II 
Your Time Capital and How to Use It, 15; 
III. Good Health Your Driving Power, 23; 
IV. Personal Efficiency the Law of Success, 
34: V. Habits That Affect Efficiency, 40; 
VI. Mental Analysis and Laws of the Mind, 
67: VIL. Personality Analyzed, 82: VIII. 
Development of Personality, 98; IX. Quali- 
ties That Command Success, 117; X. Char- 
acter Building, 133; XI. What Have You to 
Sell, 146; XII. How You May Become a 
Writer-Salesman, 153; XIII. The Secret of 
an Effective Speech, 172; XIV. Harnessing 
Your Memory and Your Imagination, 187; 
XV. A Study of Human Nature, 195; XVI 
Obstacles to Your Success, 208; XVII. Con 
duct and Business Ethics, 213; XVIII. The 
Money Value of Education, 226; Appendix, 
243: Index, 247 

(Coupon ) I am interested in PERSONAITI 
EFFICIENCY My remittance is enclosed 
. a to cover copy (1¢s ) Nan 
(space), Address (space), State (space) and 
Date ( space ) 


Prizes 


William Dietz, Stevens Hig! 
School, Lancaster, Pennsyl 
4 {wards vania 
Mardell Preston, Strayer 
Bryant & Stratton College, 


Bernardine Martin, McDonell Baltimore, Maryland 
Memorial High Sehool, Mary Ferentz, High School 
Chippewa Falls, Wisconsin Steelton, Pennsylvania 

Marguerite Schneider, Thorn Margaret Schrimpf, Allen 
ton Frectional Township High School of Commerce 
High School, Calumet City, New Orleans, Louisiana 
lilineis Ann Kovanic, J. Sterling 

Rernice Clasmeyer, St. Al Morton High School, 
phonsus School, St. Louis, Cicero, Lilinois 
Missour! June MeNeight, High School 

Wilma Beckett, High Sehex Waukes! W isconsin 
and Junior College, Ful Marie Mchinney, Township 
lerton, California High School, Robinson 

Viola Smith, High School, Illinois 
Olney, Illin Jean Kane, Humboldt Higl 

Beatrice E. Gerrish, Gray's Selwol, St. Paul, Minn 
Business College. Portland sota 
Maine Helen Samuelson, High Scho 


Inglewood, California 
(Continued on page &6) 


Elma Luoma, High School 
Painesdale, Michigan 
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Eda Brondello, Heald's Col- 
lege, San Jose, California 

Maude C. Seymour, Western 
School of Business, Sacra 
mento, California 


Gold Pin 


Charles Weightman, High 
School, Huntley, Hlinols 
Martha MeDougall, St. Al 
phonsus’ School, New York, 
New York 
Bernice Kirsechke, 
High School, 
Wisconsin 
Lillian Sedivy, J 
Morton High 
Cicero, Illinois 
Helen Morgan, Denby High 
School, Detroit, Michigan 
Josephine Maslowski, Western 
High School, Detroit 
Michigan 
Helen Wurzburger, Manual 
Training High School, 


Lutheran 
Milwaukee, 


Sterling 
School, 


Peorta, Illinois 

Rose Damko, Alvernia High 
School, Chicago, Illinois 

Eva Koegel, St. Michael's 
Central High School, Chi- 
cago, Lllinols 

Theresa Stapleton, High 
School, Perry, lowa 


Bertha Hancock, Goldey Col- 
, lege, Wilmington, Delaware 

Mary Harleen, High School, 
Batavia, Illinois 

Helen Craven and Irene 
Lucille James, Polytechnic 
High School, Long Beach, 
California 

Dorothy Aley, High School, 
Mason City, lowa 

Mildred Riggers, High School, 
Wausau, Wisconsin 

Ruth Heath, The Old Colony 
School, Boston, Massachu- 
setts 

Marie O'Hara, South High 
School, Omaha, Nebraska 

La Rue Cline, High School, 
Vandergrift, Pennsylvania 

Kathryn E. Ries, High School, 
Hempstead, New York 


Bernadine Prather, Technical 
High Sehool, Fresno, Cali 
fornia 


Murte! Stanger, The Technical 
High School, Saint Cloud, 
Minnesota 


Silver Pin 


Kenneth May, High School of 
Commerce, Detroit, Michi 


gan 

Rhoda M. Slaybaugh, Thomp 
son Schoo!, York, Pennsyl- 
vania 

Margaret E. Balfour, Western 
State Teachers College, 
Kalamazoo, Michigan 

Alice Gillette, St. Rose In 
dustrial School, Portland, 
Oregon 

Lillian Wolff, High School, 
West Allis, Wisconsin 

Alice MeGuire, University 
High School, Normal, 
Titinots 

Bessie Goldberg, High Schoo! 
of Commerce, Detroit, 
Michigan 

Margaret Kromer, The Morton 
School, Wilkinsburg, Penn- 
sylvania 

Emma Lavelle, St. Thomas 
Commercial School, Arch- 
bald, Pennsylvania 

Evelyn Knoll, High School, 
Crete, Nebraska 

Ardis Mortensen, Vocational 
School, Racine, Wisconsin 
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Barbara Whitford, Los Angeles 
Junior College, Los Angeles, 
California 


Evelyn Harris, Fremont High 


School, Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia 

Gertrude Bluestein, James 
Monroe High School, New 
York, New York 

Esther Carr, High School, 
Chippewa Falls, Wisconsin 


Plate for the 


Margaret 


Marte Meyer 


MeDarby, Immacu- 
late Coneeption School, 
New York, New York 


Sylvia Christovher, James A 


Garfield High School, 

Los Angeles, California 
St. Joseph's 
Academy, St. Paul, Minne- 


sota 


Katheryn ©'Neall, Union High 


School, Yuma, Colorado 


June O.G.A. 
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Helene Knapp, Emerson High 
School, Stevens Point, 
Wisconsin 

Victoria Czubeckowski, St. 
Anthony High School, De- 
troit, Michigan 

Margaret M. Behan, Sacred 
Heart School, Louisville, 
Kentucky 

Eloise Brian, High School, 
Springfield, Illinois 

Ione Deakin, Long Beach Sec- 
retarial College, Long 
Beach, California 
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Helea Buegler, High School, 
Sauk Rapids, Minnesota 

Ann Knutson, High School, 
Redwood Falls, Minnesota 

Marcella Landwehr, Catholic 
Girls’ High School, Los 
Angeles, California 

Miriam Brandmeler, White- 
hall High School, Hoken 
dauqua, Pennsylvania 

Bra Molienhour, High School, 
Center Point, lowa 

John Eshbach, Manor Town- 
ship High School, Millers- 
ville, Pennsylvania 
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Haze! Sullivan, Western High 
Sehool, Detroit, Michigan 

Clare Mabry, Community 
High School, Rosiclare, 
Illinois 

Rosalie Keely, St. 
School, Union City, 
Jersey 

Elizabeth Smith, High School, 
Putnam, Connecticut 

Virginia Johnson and Eliza 
beth Dobbs, Fulton High 
School, Atlanta, Georgla 

Dorothy Gibbons, Union High 
School, Sedro-Woolley, 
Washington 

Henrietta Weigel, Girls Cath 
olic High School, Hays, 
Kansas 

Gladys Monico, High School, 
Nashwauk, Minnesota 

Wilfred 8. Kennedy, Gray's 
Business College, Portland, 
Maine 

Frances Shiraishi, Union High 
School and Junior College, 
Compton, California 


Joseph's 
New 


Bronze Pin 


Mildred Parsons, High School, 
Parkersburg, West Virginia 

Frieda Kiemme, Rosenthal 
School of Commerce, Co 
lumbia, Missouri 

Carmen Maria Baralt, High 
School, Fajardo, Porto Rico 

Margaret Luedtke, H. L. Mer- 
rill School, Hutchinson, 
Minnesota 


Ruth Quinlan, Sacred Heart 
Academy, Springfield, 
Illinois 


Mary B. Smith, Penn State 
Commercial College, Wash- 
ington, Pennsylvania 

Germaine Guay, Thibodeau 
Business College, Fall 
River, Massachusetts 

Alma Vigneault, Holy Family 
School, Worcester, Massa- 
chusetts 

Olive M. Grant, Nasson In 
stitute, Springvale, Maine 

Clera Roth, High School, 
Parkersburg, West Virginia 

Helen Richnofsky, German 
Township High School, 
MecClellandtown, Pennsy!- 
vania 

Eunice Morgan and Irene 
Spriggs, Senior High 
School, Pittsburg. Kansas 

Norma Thompsen, Union High 
School, El Monte, Calli- 
fornia 

Wilber Jordan, Levke County 
High School and Junior 
College, Carthage, Missis- 
sippi 

Marian Wittrock, Regina 
High School, Norwood, Ohio 

Martha Panowiecz, St. Paul 
Business College, St. Paul, 
Nebraska 

Ollie Colombi, Convent of the 
Good Shepherd, Seattle, 
Washington 

Philma Ensign, Phoentx 
Junior College, Phoenix, 
Arizona 

Sylvia Krips and Edna Cum- 
mings, Woodward High 
School, Cincinnati, Ohio 

Margaret Perryman, St. Mary 
School, Memphis, Tennessee 

Alleen Mix, Borough High 
School, Brockway, Pennsy!- 
vania 

Anna Shea, St. Mary's School, 
Melrose, Massachusetts 

Viola Dressen, High School, 
Inglewood, California 

(Continued om page 95) 
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Oh, Be Cheerful! 


By Harold Whitehead, of Boston Universit, 
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More than Eleven Hours Saved by 


Electrical Amplification 
in Conducting World’s Largest Shorthand Speed Contest 


DUCATION and electrical engineering 
EB got together in a unique experiment, 
the result of which is a distinct victory 
for the new order of things and a blow which 
makes daylight saving appear to be a form of 
procrastination. 
The occasion was the Tenth Annual Short- 
hand Contest sponsored by the New York City 
Gregg Shorthand Teachers’ Association at the 





A glimpse of the assembly room 


Haaren High School, 120 West 46 Street. 
High school and private school students repre- 
senting many schools in New York and 
vicinity were competing for several loving 
cups, gold medals, and certificates as evidence 
of their superiority in the mastery of short- 
hand. There were 843 entrants. 

This year’s contest was the largest affair of 
its kind ever staged and seventeen school- 
rooms, plus a large assembly room, were re- 
quired to handle the crowd of contestants. 


Under the old system of conducting these con- 
tests just twelve hours would have been re 
quired for the entire affair—six hours’ dicta 
tion in the various classrooms and six hours 
in correcting papers 
Teachers and students are 
a twelve-hour day- 
so a hurried conference was held between off 


not interested in 


especially on Saturdays, 


cials sponsoring the contest and engineers ot 





where the Contest was dictated 


the Graybar Electri Within a 
few hours the Western Electric Public Speak 


Company 


ing System was installed in Haaren High 
School by the electrical engineers and one 
person stationed in the main assembly room 


dictated to the contestants simultaneously in 
the eighteen different rooms. The fact that 
there was an increase in the number of perfect 
papers submitted shows plainly that recep- 
tion throughout the building was perfect—a 
triumph for engineering. 


oOo 


Stenographic Society Formed at Tokyo 


ROM far-off Japan comes a letter an- 

nouncing the formation of the Tokyo 
Stenographic Society. Mr. F. Fujita, the 
chairman of the inaugural meeting of the so- 
ciety and a teacher of Gregg Shorthand, re- 
ports the appointment of the following offi- 
cials of the new society: president, Mr. B. 
Sumi; vice-president, Mr. T. Shiiba; treas- 
urer, Mr. G. Nakajima; secretaries, Mr. K. 
Miyabe. 


Shikata, Mr. Y. Kai, Mr. T. 





The majority of the members of the society 
are Gregg writers and Mr. Sumi, the presi- 
dent, is in charge of the elementary short- 
hand classes in the Tokyo Y. M. C. A. Typist 
School, of which Mr. Nakajima is the di- 
rector. 

According to the constitution of this re 
cently formed organization, the “object of this 
association shall be the advancement of sten- 
ography and the benefit of its members— 
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(a) To elevate the status of its members and to 
advance their interests. 

(b) To help as much as possible the incompetent 
stenographer, to assist the competent to a better posi 
tion and also to provide opportunities for broadening 
the general knowledge and usefulness in things per 
taining to business practice 

(c) To unite the enthusiastic stenographers and 
increase the working efficiency of members by dic 
tation, discussions, etc. 

(d) To create social 
among its members.” 


fellowship and good will 


The best wishes of the members of the sten- 
ographic profession on this side of the world 
are extended to the members of the Tokyo 
Stenographic Society. May they prosper aid 
he successful in carrying out the purpose for 
which the society has been organized. 


oO° 


A Helpful “Club” Bulletin 
Issued at Whitewater 


NE of the most interesting commercial 

education surveys that it has been our 
pleasure to read is the Survey of Commercial 
Clubs in Wisconsin High Schools. 

This survey was sponsored by the Com- 
mercial Club of the Whitewater State Teach- 
ers College, John F. Krueger, president, and 
Laura M. Hamilton, faculty adviser. 

The survey was conducted by a student body 
committee of the club consisting of Lester A. 
Pew, chairman, Bernadine Daly, Clara 
Gramse, Margaret Klassey, Dorothy Mc- 
Gaffey, Alda Ott, Orville Palmer, and Alma 
Sincox. 

The report of the survey has been pub- 
lished in a sixteen-page bulletin and may be 
obtained by sending four cents in postage to 
The Commercial Club, State Teachers Col- 
lege, Whitewater, Wisconsin. 

The introduction to the report is quoted 
in full, as it states clearly and concisely the 
purpose of the survey, the proceedings of the 
committee, and a statement of the contents 
of the report: 

“As a result of a conviction that com- 
mercial clubs are invaluable for the arousing 
and maintaining of interest in the work of 
commercial students, that there are many 
schools which would organize clubs if they 
understood more about the function, manner 
of organization, value, etc., of such clubs, and 
that some clubs are not operating as profitably 
as possible, the Commercial Club of the White- 
water State Teachers College has sponsored 
a project for the betterment of high school 
commercial clubs. 

“The committee appointed to carry out this 
work proceeded by sending a questionniare to 
each of the 300 high schools of Wisconsin in 
which commercial subjects are taught. Then 
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letters were sent to seventy companies and 
institutions to locate material valuable in or- 
ganizing, conducting, and programming com 
mercial clubs. 

“This report shows the results of this pro 
cedure. It also gives a suggested charter and 
a suggested program. The part of the report 
based on the questionnaire is arranged top- 
ically to correspond with the main headings 
of the questionnaire. The findings are briefly 
summarized and suggestions acd ed. 

“The last section of this bulletin gives the 
names of companies and institutions having 
material of value to commercial clubs, a brief 
description of the material, and the cost of 
this material. In this we have not 
attempted to make a complete list. This list 
is ba:ed on our correspondence with what we 
thought to be possible sources of such material. 

“We are pleased to offer you the following 
report. If, as a result of it, any club is made 
better, or a new club is organized and suc- 
cessfully carried on, our efforts have not been 
in vain,” 

It would be an excellent idea for every 
commercial department to send for a copy of 
this report. 


section 


oOo 


A New Feature 


HE article “Pen or Pencil?” which ap- 

pears on pages 91 and 92, introduces a 
novelty that will be made a monthly feature 
this volume if you readers like the idea well 
enough. This way of presenting one of the 
shorthand articles has considerable training 
value as well as furnishing a change from the 
regular straightaway all-shorthand article. 

You will notice interspersed in these two 
pages numerous pairs of words in type. You 
are to read the shorthand, and when you come 
to the type select, from your understanding of 
the meaning of the passage, the word that will 
make the proper sense in that place. Cross out 
the other word and read on through the article, 
making your choice from each pair of words 
as you go along. There is no puzzle element 
about it. Only one of the words can possibly 
be used in each case. The idea is merely to 
be sure that you are reading the shorthand 
“meaningfully.” And if you are getting the 
sense of the article there will be no trick to 
making your choice! 

Fun, isn’t it? And besides the reading prac- 
tice that this will give you, the exercise will 
develop your judgment and analytical powers, 
which in practical stenographic work are of 
such tremendous importance in producing 
“intelligent” transcripts. 

Let us know how you like this new feature. 
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Pen or Pencil, Which Shall It Be? 
From “The Factors of Shorthand Speed” 
By David Wolfe Brown 



















Late Official Reporter, U. 8. House of Representatives 
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SHORTHAND 
in OTHER LANDS 


Occasional Bits of News from Our Exchanges in 
France, Belgium, Germany, Spain, Russie, Italy, Aus- 
tria, England, Holland, Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia— 


Retold by LOUIS A. LESLIE 
, ——_ 























HE whole world —— + report in shorthand of 
followed with much . a speech made by King 


interest the col- 
lapse of the Spanish mon- 
archy earlier in the year. 
One of the oddest cir- 
cumstances in connection 
with the fall of what was 
probably the oldest Euro- 
pean dynasty fas the 
fact that the Princess 
Christine and the Prin- 
cess Beatrice, daughters 
of the proudest line of 
rulers in modern history, 
informed the press corre- 
spondents that they had 
started lessons in short- 
hand and typewriting in 
order to become useful 
as secretaries to their pa- 
rents, the former King 
Alphonso and Queen Vic- 








| Alphonso. At the time 
| the Spanish shorthand 

magazines thoroughly en 
| joyed the dramatic pic- 
ture presented of the 

Socialist Deputy de 
nouncing His Majesty in 

the Cortes but faithfully 
reporting his utterances 
at the banquet! The pres 
ent altogether unforesce 
able circumstances com 
plete the picture perfectly 


—FE!l Mundo Taquigra 
fico, Madrid, Spain 


T is with pleasure, as 
always, that we wel- 
come a newcomer, the 


Kratkopisno Tchetivo, 








toria of Spain. They 
said, “We have taken 
over the task of answer- 
ing the basketsful of let- 
ters and telegrams which 
mother atid father received since we left 
Madrid.” 

Tust to emphasize the incongruity of this 
transformation of rulers into stenographers, 
that same revolution changed a stenographer 
into a ruler. One of the most important posts 
in the vew Spanish government, the position 
of Secretary of the Treasury, is now held by 
lndalecio Prieto. It can readily be understood 
that a newly-formed revolutionary govern- 
ment needs money abeve all things, and that 
therefore the Secretary of the Treasury in 
charge of collecting and conserving the rev- 
enues must necessarily be one of the most 
capable of the new officials. 

Sefior Prieto was not only a stenographer; 
he was an expert shorthand reporter. 

Our readers may remember that within the 
past year or so we told in this Department the 
story of how Sefior Prieto, at that time So- 
cialist Deputy to the Spanish Cortes, as a favor 
to a friend in an emergency made a verbatim 


Cover of the new Bulgarian 
Shorthand Magazine 


which, the editor informs 
us, means “Shorthand 
Reading” in Bulgarian, 
and we'll have to take 
his word for that. 

The new magazine is written altogether in 
shorthand, in the Gabelsberger-Bezenchek 
system. As this Department cannot read Bul- 
garian even in plain everyday Bulgarian print, 
to say nothing of Gabelsberger-Bezenchek 
shorthand, we are particularly grateful to Mr. 
Popoff, the editor, for his thoughtfulness in 
enclosing a handwritten note in French ex- 
plaining that this little Bulgarian all-shorthand 
magazine will be devoted to literature, philos 
ophy, and stenographic discussions 

If any of our readers wish to get in touch 
with Kratkopisno Tchetivo, the editor’s ad 
dress is Mr. Vassil B. Popoff, care of 
Mr. Dobromir Tchilinghiroff, 125, Boulevard 
Dondoukoff, Sofia, 4, Bulgaria. 


—Kratkopisno T% hetivo, Sofia— 


“4 OW long does it take to learn short 
hand?” How often we have heard that 
question’ and how difficult it always is to 


answer properly. Frédéric Germanet, in 
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La Vérité Sténographique, has given us a 
symposium of the opinions of eminent French 
shorthand authors of the last one hundred 
fifty years. Let us see what they have to say 
about it. 

In 1795 Bertin said, “In order to tran- 
quilize those who regret most the loss of their 
time in studying shorthand, we advise them 
that six hours of meditation on the principles 
will be more than enough to learn the theory.” 

Conen de Prépéan in 1815, just twenty years 
later, said “Experience has taught me that 
one month is more than sufficient time to learn 
the theory thoroughly.” In 1833 the same 
author in a later edition of his book said, 
“I know by experience that four months’ prac 
tice is all that is necessary to become a com 
petent shorthand writer by my new method, 
while by the other methods years are often 
lost by the discouraged student, who finally 
abandons so difficult a study.” 

Prévost, in 1827, said, “Experience has 
shown me that fifteen days’ practice will enable 
the student to take dictation and one month's 
practice will produce a stenographer. To be- 
come a stenographer you need only one month 
of study without any trouble or annoyance, 
one month of study full of charm and interest.” 

Plantier said in 1866, “With my new method 
two or three months of study will enable you 
to obtain the happiest results.” 

Duployé in 1868 wrote, “The Duployan al- 
phabet can be learned perfectly in a few hours. 
Then after some months of serious practice 
the student will be able to take dictation.” 

Thus we see the time raised gradually from 
“six hours of meditation on the principles” 
in 1795 to “some months of serious practice” 
in 1868. 

Of course the truth is that today, as always, 
it is no more possible to predict how long it 
will take you to learn shorthand than it is to 
predict how long it will take you to learn to 
speak a foreign language or to play a musical 
instrument. 

And after all, as Mr. Germanet says, “Tant 
vaut l"homme, tant vaut le sténographe.” We 
hesitate to try to render this apothegm into 
English. The nearest we can come to Mr. 
Germanet’s meaning, at the same time pre- 
serving the pith of his saying, would be 
“As is the stucent, so is the stenographer.” 


—La Vérité Sténographique, Paris, France— 


R. GEORGE J. RANSLEY, editor of 

Melita, a magazine devoted to Gregg 
Shorthand and typewriting and published on 
the Island of Malta, reproduces in his June 
issue a letter from Cardinal Pacelli, Sec- 
retary of State to the Pope. In the letter 
Cardinal Pacelli tells Mr. Ransley that he has 
been directed by His Holiness to express his 
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gratification over the fact that Mr. Ransley, 
in a preceding issue of Melita, had published 
in shorthand the Pope’s first radio broadcast 
message, and concludes by transmitting to 
Mr. Ransley the Apostolic Benediction. 

In the same issue of Melita is a very clever 
typing test which we are giving here in full: 


Tue Macic Lerrer 


Did you ever think what a strange letter S 
is? It is a serpent in disguise. Listen—you 
can hear it hiss. It gives possession and multi 
plies indefinitely by its touch. It changes a 
tree into trees and a house into houses. 
Sometimes it is very spiteful and will turn a 
pet into a pest, a pear into a spear, a word 
into a sword, and laughter into slaughter, and 
it will make hot shot at any time. The farmer 
has to watch it closely. It will make scorn 
of his corn, and reduce every peck to a speck. 
Sometimes he finds it useful. If he needs more 
room for his stock, it will change table into a 
stable for him, and if he is short of hay he can 
set out a row of tacks. It will turn them into 
stacks. He must be careful, however, not to 
let his nails be around loose—the serpent’s 
breath will turn them into snails. If he wishes 
to use an engine about his farm work, he need 
not buy any coal or have water run it. Let 
the serpent glide before his horses. The team 
will turn into steam. If you ever get hurt, 
call the serpent to your aid. Instantly your 
pain will be in Spain. Be sure to take it with 
you the next time you climb a mountain if 
you desire to witness a marvel. It will make 
a peak speak. But don’t let it come around 
while you are reading now. It will make this 
tale stale. 


—MELITA, Gurnal ta’ 1-I stenografija, 
Sliema, Malta— 


EORG van DAACKE reports some in- 

teresting figures on letter frequencies, 
syllable intensities, and so forth, shown by the 
researches of various students into the Slavic 
languages. In English the average syllable 
intensity is about 1.40, although no absolutely 
definite figure has ever been ascertained by an 
adequate scientific count. 

We know that the average syllable intensity 
of the German language is 1.83, as this figure 
was determined by the late Professor Kaeding 
in his count of ten million running words. 
This same count gives a figure of 5.5 letters to 
the word. 

The researches reported on by Mr. van 
Daacke show that Czech (which is the lan- 
guage formerly known as Bohemian) and 
Slovenian each have a syllable intensity of 
2.11. Bulgarian and Russian each have a syl- 
lable intensity of 2.30. 

Let these figures of average syllable inten- 
sities teach us to sympathize with our fellow 
shorthand writers in Czechoslovakia, Bulgaria, 
and Russia! 
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Club Prizes—O. G. A. Awards 


(Continued from page 8&6) 


Elizabeth MeCarty, Union Edna Francis, Southeastern Susen Burnett and Thelma Mareeila Connole, High Sehool 
High School, Orange, Cali High Sehool, Detroit, Smeat, EB. C. Glass High De Witt, lowa 
fornia Michigan School, Lynchburg, Virgini« Mary Butkovich, Secred Heart 
Genevieve Kuhiman, 8S. Peter Jeanette Brandt, Lincoln High VLoulse Horvath, St. Agnes High School, Gallup, New 
& Paul High Sehool, School, Wisconsin Rapids, School, St. Paul, Minnesota Mexico 
Ottawa, Ohio Wisconsin Bernice Swiger, Exgle Dis Pauline Peee, High School, 
Helen O'Neil, Blessed Sacra George Paquin, Notre Dome trict High School, Lamper Salem, Missouri 
ment Commercial, Newark, School, North Adams, Mas port, West Virginia Bernadette O'Connor, High 
New Jersey sachusetts Mary June Camfield, Central tewol, Sauk City, Wis 
Sara Fraser, High School, Helen Adoiphsen, Morgan High School, Port Town Nona Black, Hull-Daisetta 
Kearny, New Jersey Park High School, Duluth, send, Washington High School, Daisetta, 
Bernice Singer, St. John's Minnesota Sophie Polaske, High School Texas 
Catholic School, Defiance, Mary V. Penkunas, High Wethersfield, Connecticut Laura Hamblem, Fayetteville 
Ohie School, St. Clair, Pennsyl Helen Rawley, May Maecklin’s Business College, Fayette 
Sytvia Draper and Emily vania Secretarial School, Bakers ville, Arkansas 
Burt, Fordsen High School, Ruth Hatfield and Mercedes field, California Mary E. Kerrigen and Frances 
Dearborn, Michigan Brown, Township High Margaret Firth, St. Wendelin Rechtsehafer, Hartford 
Lucille Mjoen. High School, School, Savenna, Hlinois High School, Fostoria. Ohio High Seheol, Hartford, 
Fosston, Minnesota Vergene M. Sachs. St. An Doris Grove, Boyless College Connecticut 
Edith Monserud, High School, drew’s High School, Pasa Dubuque, Iowa Maree Bradley, Bayless Busi 
Waubay, South Dakota dena, California Lois 1. Holmes, Cheyenne ness College, Dubuque 
Eleanor M. Gray, High School, Joyee Riek, High School, Business College, Cheyenne, lows 
Koeckport, Massachusetts Hermann, Missouri Wyoming Isebella Sattler, John Harris 
Elizabeth A. Hutwagner, St Clement Mazzoline, Crawford Margaret Gallagher, &t High School, Harrisburg 
Mary Commercial School, Community High School Simon's School, Loadington, Pennsylvania 
Manayunk, Pennsylvania Arma, Kansas Michigan (¢ finned n pa 10%) 


eCO° 
Medalists in Last Annual Radio Shorthand Contest 











i Price Picture News 


HE is Mr. Nathaniel Altholz, director New York; Mrs. Mildred M. Horton, John 
of commercial education of the New Adams High School, New York; Mrs. Ruth S 
York City Board of Education, announcing Wyer, Plainfield High School, Plainfield, 
over Station WOR, gold medal winners in New Jersey, teachers. Margaret Trausneck, 
the Annual Radio Shorthand Contest spon Brooklyn, New York, receiving medal from 
sored by the New York City Gregg Short- Mr. Altholz; Dorothy Wilmot, Dunellen, 
hand Teachers’ Association. More than 7,500 New Jersey; Antoinette M. Boer, Paterson, 
papers, representing 341 schools in New York New Jersey, stenographers. Alfred M. 
and Eastern States, were submitted. Con- Hansen, Passaic High School, Passaic, New 
testants included teachers, pupils, and stenog- Jersey, and Jean Kerr and Barbara Myers 
raphers. Reading from left to right are: Ring, Katharine Gibbs School, New York. 
Julius H. Levy, James Monroe High School, students. Congratulations to these winners! 
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Masters of Arts 


(Continued from page 73) 
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(To be concluded next month) 
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The First Woman Supreme Court Reporter in New York 


(Continued from page 54) 


examination to come. A woman had never 
been appointed to the Supreme Court—but, 
still, neither had a woman ever held down 
the job of Federal Grand Jury reporter be- 
fore! It was worth trying. 

“I kept up my shorthand speed classes; in 
fact, I decided to devote my whole time to 
perfecting myself in shorthand, and I dropped 
my academic courses for the time being. That 
summer six of us decided to form our own 
speed class. We met in my home three nights 
a week from 5:15 to 7:15, and we hired my 
brother to dictate to us.” 

After two years of this, she felt that she was 
ready for the Supreme Court examination, 
which was held in January, 1928; when a 
tense but confident young lady, with two hun- 
dred of the fastest and most experienced re- 
porters of New York City, submitted herself 
for the most stringent reporting examination 
given anywhere in the country. Three more 
months of waiting, and in June the list was 
promulgated. She had passed with a short- 
hand rating of 96.04, experience, 88—giving 
her a combined rating of 93.63 per cent. 

“But passing didn’t necessarily mean an ap- 
pointment,” she said. “There were others 
ahead of me on the list—I was No. 10. Be- 
sides, I was a woman, and it was said that a 
woman would never be appointed to the posi- 
tion. I wasn't very hopeful right then.” 

But in May of this year the appointing 
power made precedent by deciding that if a 
girl possessed the ability for the job there 
should be no bar to her appointment; and 
Miss Pollmann, a slight, girlish figure, but 
with a world of shorthand ability, was sum- 
moned to the Appellate Division of the Su- 
preme Court, sworn in as official reporter, 
and assigned immediately to a court, where 


one of her first cases was that most interest- 
ing and difficult of reporting experiences, a 
murder trial—the very trial that she was now 
dictating to the wax cylinders. We looked 
at our watch; she had still a half hour in 
which to dictate those fifteen pages which 
she had promised the operator. 

We gazed at her in frank amazement and 
admiration. We knew now, as we never 
knew before, how fast writers are made. 


Still Studying 


“Your academic education—how far did 
you get with that?” we ventured as a last 
question. 

“Oh,” she smiled, “that came out all right. 
After the Supreme Court examination, I felt 
free to continue with that. I went back to 
Washington Irving High School, which was 
really next door to my home; I was able to 
go there at eight o’clock in the morning until 
a quarter of ten, taking two classes before 
going to the Grand Jury at ten. I did that for 
two and a half years, and by dint of consid- 
erable skipping and doubling up, I was able 
to graduate with a full Regents’ Diploma in 
January of this year. 

“A little late to graduate from high school,” 
she said with a wry smile, “but”—she 
shrugged her slight shoulders, and picked up 
the dictating tube of her dictaphone. 

Had she intended to say something else, 
we asked as we stood at the door, after thank- 
ing her for the interview. 

She shook her head pleasantly. 

“If you see the boy in the hall,” she said, 
“tell him i'll have these last pages for him in 
half an hour. Then I’ve got to make a class 
at New York University.” 
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Conducted for the benefit 
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of those already reporting 
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Perfect Your Own Style 


UST as there 

are no two 

finger prints 
which are identical, 
so we believe if we 
were to search the 
world over we 
should fail to find 
two fast shorthand 
writers who write 
exactly the same 
style of notes. Ap 
plication of prin- 
ciple and phrasing 
will vary slightly 
as between any 
two writers, but 
chiefly will the dif- 
ference be evident 
in the hand move 
ment. The indi- 
vidual characteris 
tics of a_ writer, 
those things that 
grow out of his 
physical make-up, 
will show in his 
shorthand notes 
when in all other 
respects he may be 
identical with a 
dozen other indi- 
viduals. 

Young writers 
and reporters, 
therefore, should 
not too slavishly 
ape the style of 
others without first 
determining wheth- 
er the style they 
attempt to copy is 
suited to their own 
peculiar mental and 
physical equipment. 
It is frequently 
folly for a writer 
to say “I will write 
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An Interesting Comparison 
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Specimens of the notes of Mr. Schneider 


and Mr. Dupraw 


large notes like 
Mr. Dupraw,” or 
“I will write small 
and compact notes 
like Mr Schnei 
der,’’ without 
knowing why Mr. 
Dupraw employs a 
large movement, or 
why Mr. Schnei 
der’s notes are 
smaller than those 
of the average fast 
writer. There is 
not one writer out 
ot a thousand who 
could get speed out 
of either style by 
simply copying that 
style without going 
to the root of the 
matter and learn 
ing why one is ex 
traordinarily large 
and the other un- 
usually small. For 
both styles are sub 
ject to analysis, 
just as any other 
phenomenon. 
Briefly, Mr. Du- 
prew's notes are 
laige because he 
employs almost 
wholly free-arm 
motion; and Mr. 
Schneider writes 
tiny notes because 
in his style finger 
movement predom- 
inates. One thing 
follows the other 
just as éffect al 
ways follows 
cause. A full free- 
arm movement will 
inevitably produce 
large, rounded 
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A Damage Suit—II] 


(Continued from the September issue) 
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notes. Finger-writing will as surely result 
in very small, compact outlines, with a 
tendency to angles. Of course, it is impossible 
for anybody to reach Mr. Schneider’s un- 
usual speed employing pure finger-motion— 
there must be some free-arm fluency simply to 
get across the line—hence in Mr. Schneider's 
style the predominance of finger-movement 
keeps his notes small and compact, while the 
necessary touch of free-arm movement that 
he employs rounds off his angles and makes 
possible the speed he achieves. 


Don’t Merely “Copy” 


It would be a waste of time for a writer 
who has made any progress at all and whose 
style is based on a free-arm movement to at- 
tempt to copy the compact notes of Mr. 
Schneider; just as it would be hopeless for 
a writer who depends to any extent on his 
fingers to ape the large, legible notes of Mr. 
Dupraw. It would be possible to duplicate 
either style only by starting all over again, 
and then only if that particular style were 
suited to your many other physical habits 
For it must be remembered that every person 
has already acquired certain fixed habits in 
longhand writing which are bound to carry 
over into shorthand, whatever intentions he 
may have of doing otherwise. Thus, a stu- 
dent who was brought up strictly on the 
Palmer Method or Spencerian would have no 
difficulty in acquiring a shorthand style some- 
what similar to Mr. Dupraw’s, if he were to 
apply exactly the same free-arm principles to 
his shorthand training—which he _ usually 
doesn’t ! 


Perfect Your Own Style 


With very few writers is it possible to em- 
ploy a full free-arm movement for shorthand. 
Even Mr. Dupraw, who has perfected this par- 
ticular style of writing, introduces a slight 
finger-movement for the smaller strokes. In 
very fast writing, with this style, the hand 
acquires a great deal of momentum in travel- 
ing across the page, particularly since the 
notes must be fairly large, thus imposing too 
great a burden of control. The tendency is 
to sprawl, and lengths inevitably suffer. The 
hooks and the circles and the smaller strokes 
suffer, too; since the pivot of motion is too 
big and too far away to form them minutely. 
There is a general absence of precision, unless 
the hand and the codrdinating centers are ex- 
traordinarily gifted to control such a style 

The basis of our style of shorthand is fixed 
by physical circumstances over which we have 
little control, so that it is useless to attempt 
to graft somebody else’s style on to our own. 

It is worse than useless; it is foolish. Our 
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own individual style is probably just as speedy 
and just as legible as Mr. Dupraw’s or Mr. 
Schneider’s, if we perfect it as they have per- 
fected theirs. There are all sorts of modifi 
cations and refinements that we can make of 
our notes that will make them just as perfect 
instruments of reporting as those of the 
champions. If our notes, for instance, are too 
angular for speed, because there is too much 
finger-motion, we can by practice incorpor- 
ate a little free-arm movement (without es- 
sentially interfering with our finger-motion) 
and thus round off the angles that retard our 
speed, Or, if we find that we have more irce 
arm movement than we can control, with the 
consequence that all our lengths look alike 
and we sprawl all over the page, it is not a 
difheult matter to stress a little more finger- 
movement, to curb our hand’s momentum and 
give it greater precision. These things are all 
possible; it is essential only to know, when 
we begin to modity, what we are attempting 
todo. A matter of analysis, pure and simple 
And then the prescribed remedy! 


An Ideal Combination 


Perhaps the ideal style to strive for, a style 
that is possible to all, is an even balance be 
tween free-arm and finger movement. In all 
essential particulars, the hand with the pen 
should be poised above the paper exat tly as i 
we were going to write a line of free-arm 
Palmer penmanship. Elbow just off the edge 
ot the desk, arm restine on the muscle of the 
forearm, wrist slightly elevated, the writing 
pivot composed of the nails of the third and 
fourth fingers. This, subject to unimportant 
modifications, is the standard free-arm pen 
manship position. It is just as ideal for short- 
hand as it is for longhand, except that we are 
going to modify the movement as we write 

Now, as we write shorthand, we will do 
what we were always tempted to do when 
we were learning free-arm penmanship. We 
will move the fingers on the up- and the down 
strokes It is the easiest and the most natural 
thing in the world. On all straight hori 
zontal strokes our hand goes across the page, 
free-arm; on downstrokes, our pivot is at rest 
for a second and we write the ch or the ; 
with a full finger-movement. As we go up 
for a d or a tem, our pivot glides fluently 
across the page to take care of the horizontal 
motion, while our fingers move independently 
to take the stroke upward away from the 
horizontal. With a b or a v, our pivot glides 
over for the space following the preceding chat 
acter, our fingers go up away from the line 
of writing, commence the v and come down 
with a sweeping curve, while our pivot glides 
backward a little bit as the curve pulls the 
hand in that direction. For a g, the hand 
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moves straight across the page on its pivot, 
while the fingers go up gradually and then 
come down, to form the complete character. 

Thus our hand and fingers resolve them- 
selves into a natural universal joint. The 
hand itself glides on its pivot for all horizontal 
strokes, while the fingers operate on their own 
pivot for all strokes away from or at right 
angles to the horizontal. A natural combi- 
nation of both hand- and finger-movement 
takes care of all characters that require some- 
thing of both movements, as we have already 
seen in the formation of d and tem. 

As a matter of fact, all characters except 
straight lines require both movements. The 
important point is to see that both pivots are 
working independently. Never allow the hand 
to remain at rest on its pivot while a hori- 
zontal movement is to be performed. The 
fingers should never handle any part of a 
horizontal stroke. Nor should the hand pivot 
be allowed to stray too far from the line of 
writing while a vertical stroke is being per- 
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formed by the fingers, although this latter 
tendency will usually take care of itself. 

Such a combination of hand- and finger- 
movement is not only possible to every writer, 
but it will fit into all styles of writing. Natur- 
ally, every individual writer as he attempts to 
adopt it will find himself unconsciously modi- 
fying it to meet his physical requirements. 
Some will find it possible to use more free- 
arm movement than others, and to these we 
have no word of caution. It is possible that 
they may perfect a movement for themselves 
such as Mr. Dupraw has developed. But to 
those who persistently develop a tendency to 
let the fingers do most of the work, we do 
advise that unusual care be exercised. Never 
allow the finger-movement to interfere with 
the free movement of the hand across the 
page; at least that much free-arm movement 
must be maintained in any event, to insure 
fluency and speed. 

Don’t adopt anybody else’s style without 
analysis. Seek rather to perfect your own. 


oO? 


Shorthand-A Key to the Door of Opportunity 


(Continued from page 68) 


climb. Nowadays, everyone who hopes to 
establish himself in foreign service must qualify 
by passing a written, oral, and physical ex- 
amination. Included in the written ordeal, 
which lasts several days, are one modern 
language, such as French or Spanish; the ele- 
ments of international law; geography; the 
natural, industrial, and commercial resources 
of the United States; American history, gov- 
ernment, and institutions ; the history of Europe 
since the middle of the last century—also that 
of Latin America and the Far East; elements 
of political economy ; commercial and maritime 
law, and other essentials in a diplomatic 
career. 

“The board of examiners, consisting of three 
assistant secretaries of state, the chairman of 
the foreign service personnel board, and a Civil 
Service examiner, call the candidate before 
them and fire a volley of questions at him for 
about twenty minutes. At the end of that 
time, the examiners have a pretty good idea 
of the candidate’s temperamental qualifications, 
character, ability, address, judgment, education, 
culture, contemporary information, experience, 
and business ability. 

“Li the candidate proves to be physically fit, 
and the total results of the written and oral 
examinations average more than eighty, the 
candidate is placed upon the eligible list for 
foreign service. No candidate ever gets into 
the Foreign Service through influence. The 


protégées of political leaders and the sons of 
millionaires have failed to pass, while other 
aspirants, without funds or political influence, 
have been found by the State Department ex 
aminers to possess the qualifications that are 
deemed essential for a successful career in the 
diplomatic service. These young feliows want 
to make good—and they usually do. 

“I am firmly convinced that every young man 
who expects to enter business or the foreign 
service should study shorthand and typewrit- 
ing. I consider a knowledge of these subjects 
to be the key to the door of opportunity. I am 
so firmly convinced of their value as a 
business asset that I have persuaded my son 
to begin the study of shorthand during his 
second year in high school. I shall urge him 
to continue studying these subjects during the 
regular school year, or during vacations over 
a period of two or three years, so that he will 
become an expert. I hope to give him a uni 
versity education. If he wishes to enter some 
profession, I am prepared to assist him to 
obtain a special education. However, should 
he decide to utilize his knowledge of short 
hand and typewriting, and work as a secretary 
or stenographer in some line of business in 
which he is interested, it is my opinion that his 
chances for success will be greater than if he 
studies some profession or specializes in some 
particular work. Even if he does not use his 
knowledge of shorthand in gaining a liveli- 
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hood, it will be of great use to him in taking 
notes during his college course, and it will 
also be of use to him in keeping notes should 
he enter some business or profession.” 

In a recent letter, Mr. Davis adds: 

“It has been more than twenty years since 
I was graduated from the Gem City Business 
College of Quincy, Illinois, yet I have con- 
tinued during those years—and still continue— 
to make notes in shorthand, especially when 
receiving messages over the telephone. Al 
though I have not used shorthand extensively, 
except for my own notes, in recent years, I 
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find myself on many occasions taking down, 
subconsciously, with the tip of my index finger 
on the arm of my chair, an address or con 
versation. At this very moment, I am watching 
my secretary—who writes the Gregg system 

as she makes her notes, in order to see whether 
her shorthand outlines are the same as the 
mental outlines | have of the words. I hasten 
to add, of course, that the notes are perfect! 
tut the mere sight of a pencil tracing these 
slender elliptical outlines in a notebook has 
had a great fascination for me ever since | 
entered business school at the age of ecightee: 


CO? 


Key to Miss Pollmann’s Notes 
On Page 3 


A I should judge about two blocks south of Southview 
Avenue 
Q How near to a corner was it when it stopped 
A I don’t know 
Q Was it at 
or what? A It 
© Or was it 
to take on and 


> 


in the middle of the block, 





DEFENDANT'S COUNSEL: Well, I object 


to that as immaterial, whether it was. 


THE COURT Objection overruled; if he 
knows 


DEFENDANT'S COUNSEI That's after 


the accident, you mean. 
PLAINTIFF'S COUNSEL: Yes 


Q (repeated by stenographer) A Yes, ma’am 

Q Who do you work for? A New York Central 
Railroad 

Q What do you do A Electrician 

() Have you ever worked for this trolley company 
A Yes, sir 

Q What? How long did you work for them 
A Well, I would judge going on seven years ago 

Q How long did you work for them then? A Oh, 
on and off, about ten years; ten or cleven years 

Q But you haven't worked for them since the last 
seven years, is that it? A No, sir 


Q Did you make a statement to the trolley company 


after this accident happened? A Yes, sir 

Q Any members of your immediate family worh 
for the trolley company A Yes, sir 

© What? A My father and my brother 

© Both work for the trolley company \ Ves 

O What do they d A Wel my father is a 
sweeper, and my brother is a wire-man 

Q How long have they worked for the mrear 
A I should judge my father's pretty 1 ty rs 
and my brother's working pretty near { ve 

© Of course you haven't any intere«t in this case 


or way or the other, have you? A N 
DEFENDANT'S COUNSEI You didn't 
PLAINTIFF'S COUNSEI Just a m te 


© Have you heen to the trolley company's office 
to talk this over with them?’ A N« sit 

Y You were in court here yesterday, wer« t ‘ 
A Yes, sir 

Q Expect t be paid for your tir \ | ex 
pect to 

© What have you heen promised 4 Promised 


nothing 

Q How much is your pay? A $6.48 a day 

Q How long have your father and brother worke 
for the trolley car company? A Well, my father 
pretty near two years, and my brother pretty near 
four 


oO° 
Club Prizes—O. G. A. Awards 


(Concluding the Bronze 


Clara Boice, Har 1 Jr. High Fierence Van Dorn, Evst High 
School, Greensburg, Penn School, Salt Lake City, 
sylvania Utah 

Alice Deleorde, Our Lody of Margaret McGuire, BE. C 
the Sacred Heart Convent, Glass High Sehool, Lynch 
Ottawa, Ontario, Caneda burg, Virginia 

Jennie Rinaldi, High School, Edward Phillips, High School 
Dunmore, Pennsylvania of Commerce, Yonkers, New 


Florence Felkner, Sscred York 
Heart Commercial School, Evelyn Camp, High School, 
Columbus, Ohio Amery, Wisconsin 
Ruth Beranck, High School, Rosamond Glass, Senior Hich 
Rhinelander, Wisconsin School, Bradford, Pennsyl- 
Margaret Rust, Northern vania 
High School, Detroit, Marion Olson, Adams-Friend 
Michigan ship Joint High School, 
Adine Mansfield, High School, Adams, Wisconsin 
Brookfield, Missouri Cora Clareau, Hesser Business 
Viola Holten, Central High Coliere, Manchester, New 


School, Sioux City, lowa Hampshire 


Pin list from page 95) 


Blanche Stahelek, High Sct j wes Z. Keck, High Scho 
Greenfield, Massv« tt Fairbury, Illinois 

Derothy Johnstor Hig? Helen Nemec Ven Sant 
School, Florence Colorado Sewol of Business, Omalha 

Edith Badger, Bedford Ros Nebraska 
Collegiate Institute Sas George Broske, High School, 
katoon, Seskatchewan Enola, Pennsylvania 
Canada Mary Ellen Wells, High 

Sarah Yamad Iti School School, Palestine, Illinois 
Gering, Nebraska Thelma MecKinmey, Sisters of 

Marian Sehultz, Hi Schoo St. Joseph, Hannibal, 
Lapeer, Michigan Missouri 

Mary Reilly, West FP : Thelma Santmyer, High 
delphia Catholic Girls School, Alexandria, Vir 
High School, Philscde ia, ginia 


Pennsylvania Juanita Frujillo, Allison 

Eima Biloedorn, High Shoot James School, Santa Ve 
Marengo, Illinois New Mexico 

Mildred Blades, Central Hig! Katheryn Ogie, High School, 
School, Sioux City, lowa Paola, Kansas 
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HORT STORIES 
in SHORTHAND poms 
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